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HITLER MOVES ON 


T z Prime Minister in his Birmingham speech has not 
attempted to conceal the fact that the policy of appeasement 
iow lies in utter ruin. The events that formed the prologue 


the speech, the destruction of Czechoslovakia by Germany, 


ecessarily shattered many illusions and shook men’s faith in 
the moral and political content of this policy. The collapse 
s been the more significant owing to the fact that large 
Sections of the people in the democratic countries believed, 
Pno less than the British and French statesmen who composed 
the governments of those countries, in the policy of appease- 
= ment and the methods of Munich. They believed, moreover, 
in the repeated and solemn pledges and assurances that had 
been given; and it seemed inconceivable that the under- 
takings made before, during and after Munich, undertakings 
early stated and solemnly affirmed, could simply turn out to 
be the prelude to a new ard great imperial advance on the 
of Germany. 
The responsible leaders of the Western Powers seemed 
not to have been shaken in their faith, although, after Sep- 
‘tember, an increasing volume of criticism of the ‘ Munich 
“Spirit ’ and of its political consequences was making itself felt 
‘among wide masses of the public. This conviction of the 
correctness of the Munich policy was sensibly strengthened 
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by the fact that the declaration of the German conqueror at 
Munich appeared to guarantee in the most decisive way the 
new system of Europe, and therefore the peace of Europe. 
Although, only a few months after the September crisis, 
Germany was interpreting the events, the methods and the 
consequences, of the Munich agreement—and so of the policy 
of appeasement—in ways that furthered the attainment of her 
imperial goals, and although the manifold propaganda of the 
Reich, both overtly and by hints, treated the new order of 
things rather as the point of departure for further conquests 
than as the culmination of a campaign that was now ended, 
yet in London and Paris these activities were regarded as 
emanations from an uninfluential Propaganda Ministry, and 
were for that reason considered of little importance. In fact, 
the German policy was explicitly stated as early as last 
November. I quote the following as merely one example 
selected from an extensive list :— 


The Fuehrer’s declaration that Germany has no further terri- 
torial claims to raise in Europe is not to be questioned. It would, 
however, be incorrect to deduce from this declaration that Germany 
renounces her interest in the German peoples living beyond the 
frontiers of the Reich. Greater Germany has never, and will never, 
voice any such renunciation, for she regards as a matter of first 
interest to herself the protection of every single German racial 
comrade. And no Power in the world to-day, however much they 
bewail and mourn the passing of the ‘ old order,’ is strong enough 
to deny or deprive the Reich of its right to take under its protection 
the German ‘folk’ beyond the frontiers. (From the official 
Presse-Korrespondenz des Deutschen Ausland Instituts Stuttgart of 
November zoth, 1938.) 


As against these propagandist activities the appeasement 
policy set the solemn declaration of the Fuehrer that Germany 
has no more territorial claims to make in Europe, that 
Germany wishes to live ‘alone’ and ‘by herself,’ that a 
German ‘ imperialist ’ policy is consequently an impossibility, 
that German policy is based upon the ‘race’ or ‘ folk’ 
principle, which is the underlying principle of National 
Socialism, and that Germany therefore rejects all idea of 
incorporating non-German peoples into the German State 
and rejects equally all idea of ‘ germanising ’ peoples of alien 
race. And naturally, the advocates of the policy of appease- 
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ment have not been backward in fortifying their arguments by 
appeal to these statements of Nazi principle. Moreover, as 
against the extravagant propaganda of the ‘ more extreme 
Nazis ’ must also be set the peaceful declarations which Hitler, 
on September 30th, exchanged with Great Britain, and on 
December 6th with France. Even if we do not over-estimate 
their importance (and in general their importance was over- 
estimated), even then it still seemed that Hitler was bound at 
least to the procedure of mutual consultation by these pledges. 
The contributory factors making up the political situation 
seemed, viewing them as a whole, to offer guarantees that 
Hitler would regard himself as morally and politically bound 
in that sense. The danger of continued ‘ surprises ’ in foreign . 
affairs seemed ruled out. One could go even farther than 
this. Were not the conditions and limitations already 
accepted a sign that National Socialist expansion had now 
reached its ultimate bounds, that Nazism was ‘ sated,’ that 
grandiloquent plans of world domination had been repu- 
diated ? Would it not be possible, now that of all Germany’s 
territorial plans ‘ only’ the colonial question remained out- 
standing, to canalise National Socialist development into the 
more peaceful and conservative path of ‘ consolidation,’ and 
at the same time create for Germany certain possibilities for 
economic expansion within the framework of a general 
settlement ? 

Some of the happenings of recent months, it is true, 
belied the peaceful prospect. One was the German mobili- 
sation that began towards the end of December, but this was 
either denied, ignored or belittled. The calling of older and 
not yet fully-trained men to the colours, the systematic 
building-up of military units whose officers, N.C.O.’s and 
men wete picked for their ability to withstand tropical 
climates, the transfer of large quantities of wat material to 
Italy, the presence of Reichswehr formations in North Italy 
and Libya, and the strengthening of German military air bases 
in Spain, while not leaving the objective observer in much 
doubt as to the true state-of affairs, was yet insufficient to 
open the eyes of the general public to the fact that a new 
crisis in Europe was approaching. The policy of appease- 
ment was brought to a definite close only after Hitler had 
again struck. Disillusionment became general only after the 
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Rome-Berlin axis had once again shown its real face to the 
world. 

Disregarding treaty obligations and pledges and assurances 
solemnly given, Hitler marched. Disregarding the famous 
‘ racial principle ’ and other similar catch-phrases of National 
Socialist policy, Hitler advanced anew towards the realisation 
of the purpose which National Socialism has, from the very 
beginning, set itself—world power. The plan of campaign 
for which, under the cover of the ‘ policy of appeasement,’ 
the most minute preparations had been made, preparations of 
a propagandist, political and military character, was carried 
through without the slightest hitch, thus falsifying the view 
widely (though secretly) canvassed in high political circles 
in England and France that the internal state of the Reich, 
psychological, political and economic, forbade her any 
such ‘ adventure.’ Reports, derived only in part from Nazi 
official and semi-official propaganda sources, had encouraged 
the belief in Germany’s weakness and the hope that she was 
too weak to embark on any new forward policy. The more 
objective accounts of level-headed observers had only 
confirmed the original reports. The state of affairs inside 
Germany was one-sidedly interpreted as ruling out further 
adventurism. The same facts lent themselves as easily and as 
convincingly to a demonstration of the absolute necessity for 
some new adventure. For the ‘law of motion’ of Nazism 
excludes one possibility : National Socialism cannot retreat ; 
nor can it, by internal consolidation, bridge over its internal 
difficulties. This ‘law ’ of National Socialist dynamics must 
now at least be regarded as completely demonstrated. 

As far as method is concerned, the recent German assault 
to the south-east can hardly be distinguished from the earlier 
campaigns of the Reich. All begin with a clarion call by 
Hitler for world peace (compare the speech of January 30th, 
1939: ‘I believe in a long period of peace’). All continue 
with conspiratorial activity on the part of German military 
and political agents within the threatened country. Here 
the purpose is to render the victim rotten-ripe for assault. 
All end with the threat of armed violence, brutally applied to 
secure an immediate decision. And thus and no other it was 
with Czechoslovakia. The last phase of the campaign, 
immediately before the military invasion, was the confronta- 
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tion of the Czech Premier, Dr. Hacha, with the brutal alterna- 
tive: submission—or the total destruction of Prague. This 
threat was the culmination of a course of policy, deliberately 
and consistently pursued from the day of Munich, designed to 
render stability impossible to the new Czechoslovak State. 
In the field of foreign policy Germany maintained the pre- 
conditions for her guarantee of the Czechoslovakian frontiers 
could not yet be regarded as fulfilled ; and at the same time 
the Reich, by the diplomatic pressure she brought to bear on 
Rumania, Hungary and Poland, and naturally on Czecho- 
slovakia as well, exerted herself to hinder the development of 
satisfactory foreign relations between the new State and the 
test of Europe. In the field of internal policy Germany - 
slowly forced Czechoslovakia into a condition of serfdom, 
forced the Prague Government to accept the German minority 
as a separate ‘ state within the State,’ furthered the autonomous 
strivings of Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine, and finally, by 
her increasing demands, forcibly opposed the political and 
economic consolidation of the country. When the day for 
action had come, when the political and military preparations 
of the past months were at length completed, the German 
propaganda machine experienced no difficulty in proving 
(just as in September of last year) that immediate action 
by Germany was necessary to rescue German racial compa- 
triots from a danger so great that it threatened their very lives. 
Once again the columns of the German newspapers were 
crowded with atrocity stories from Czechoslovakia, stories 
vividly remembered from the crisis weeks of half a year before. 
The historically incontrovertible fact that there was not, and 
could not be, any oppression of Germans in Czechoslovakia 
did not alter the equally incontrovertible fact that, while the 
Czech Premier was actually engaged in conversations in 
Berlin, to which he had been summoned by the Germans, the 
troops of the Third Reich were already crossing the frontier 
of his country under arms. 

The path that leads through South-Central Europe and the 
Balkans has always dominated the imagination of the Nazis. 
The hegemony of the States lying along this route, the control 
of their raw materials and agricultural production, would 
perhaps be decisive in strengthening Germany’s ‘ immunity 
to blockade.’ For this reason the domination of that South- 
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central and Balkan territory is, according to Hitler, Rosenberg 
and Ribbentrop, the first step towards placing the Reich, 
from an economic and military-economic point of view, in 
possession of the ‘ base’ from which Germany’s imperialist 
policy can be conducted—a policy which looks out towards 
the Mediterranean and the Soviet Union, towards the Near 
East, India and Africa. 

The destruction of Czechoslovakia, the threat against 
Poland and the plan to seize-Rumania, are necessary to cteate 
the preconditions, military, economic and political, for 
achieving the ultimate aims of German power-politics. The 
German action carried through against Czechoslovakia leads 
neither to a truce nor to a period of consolidation. It isa 
* stage "—the stage that inevitably follows Munich—on the 
road to German domination of the world. Only looked at 
in this light, seen as the consistent and tenacious pursuit of 
long-term but clearly defined aims, is the political and 
technical working-out of the German action against Czecho- 
slovakia to be understood, and the brutality and shock- 
character of the method employed to be explained. 

The extent of Germany’s gain and the more remote 
consequences of the victory cannot yet be appreciated in 
detail. What can be affirmed at once, however, is that 
strategically the road to the south-east is open, and that the 
Reich has decisively strengthened its raw material and food- 
stuff resources. The reduction of the Czechs to a condition 
of vassalage will allow Germany to make good its shortage 
of skilled workers for the arms industries, for agriculture and 
building construction (work on the new fortifications). The 
seizure of Czech war material of first-class quality, and the 
control of the world-famous Czech armament industry (even 
if one admits that certain difficulties will have to be overcome 
in the process of adapting Czech materials and enterprise to 
German requirements) together constitute an appreciable 
increase of the Reich’s military resources and will help to keep 
Nazi rearmament a jump ahead of the Western Powers. 

The strategic advantages that have been won ate perhaps 
mote immediately obvious. While the splendidly trained 
Czechoslovakian army now disappears (or even——suitably 
sifted—furnishes German militarism with auxiliary troops) 
the German armies now move to within striking distance of 
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Rumania. From the new Slovakian and Czech aerodromes 
the German bombers are less than two hours’ flying time from 
the Black Sea. Of greater strategic importance, at least for 
the moment, is the fact that the Reich is now able to threaten 
Poland from a fourth direction. The German plan of attack 
against Poland was, until yesterday, based on a simultaneous 
threat from East Prussia, Schneidemthl and Silesia. ‘To these 
the threat of an attack from the south is now added. Poland 
is in effect to-day ‘ encircled ’ by the Reich. (Polish attempts, 
already under way, to conclude agreements with the Baltic 
States and Hungary for common military action, while 
important in themselves, sufficiently indicate the nature of the 
reaction in Poland to the recent German conquests.) 
In spite of the achievement of the joint Polish-Hungarian 
frontier, and in spite of the German sanction of this frontier, 
the ultimate attitude of National Socialism to the Ukrainian 
question must still remain an open question. The Ukrainian 
question can be used simply as a means of bringing pressure 
to bear on Poland, Hungary or Russia, for example, to secure 
the neutrality of these countries in the event of a German blow 
delivered in the west. If it is desired to use the Ukrainian 
issue as something more than/a mere instrument of pressure, 
Germany has every opportunity of making the Ukrainian 
home rule movement a live issue in either Poland or present- 
day Hungary. Now that Germany has so improved her 
Strategic position as against those countries likely to be 
involved by a pan-Ukraine movement, and now that Germany 
has so increased her war potential by the military occupation 
of important manufacturing and raw material producing areas, 
the Ukrainian question naturally takes on a greatly heightened 
significance in the political counsels of the Nazi leaders, for 
here, when the present phase of shock foreign politics is 
brought to a close, is a new issue offering vast possibilities for 
future development along the path of German aggrandise- 
ment. Viewed narrowly, as an issue in East European 
politics, the Ukrainian problem is perhaps of little importance. 
Seen against the background of the German march towards 
world domination, it takes on a very great significance. 
How does the present leadership in Germany regard this 
problem, and the greater problem of revisionism generally in 
South-eastern Europe ? The answer has been swiftly forth- 
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coming in the economic ultimatum presented by the Reich to 
Rumania. And without doubt the German leaders have other 
good reasons, apart from the Rumanian ‘ resistance,’ for 
giving careful attention to the preparation of the ‘ march on 
Rumania,’ and for deciding, in the present situation, to 
postpone the carrying out of their proposed action. 

Even if the Rumanian question is ‘shelved’ for the 
duration of the present phase of the international situation, 
the events of last week still provide us with valuable illustra- 
tions of the Nazi ‘ plan’ and ‘ methods.’ It has once more 
been made brutally clear that neither treaty obligations nor 
assurances of the most solemn kind will deter the Nazi leaders 
from armed assault upon a neighbouring State if that armed 
assault is considered as dictated by the demands of Germany’s 
‘ imperial destiny.’ 

The annihilation of Czechoslovakia, the threat to 
Rumania and indirectly to Poland and Hungary, have pro- 
duced a deep revulsion of feeling both here and in France 
and the United States of America. Conversations have 
already begun between these countries. Above all else, these 
events prove one thing: that an effective barrier against 
National Socialist Germany (and Germany, in spite of sporadic 
discontent, remains a National Socialist country) cannot be 
built in the West alone. Great Britain, France and the 
United States have refused to recognise the German disrup- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. If this non-recognition is to be 
more than words—disregarded now and easily forgotten a 
month hence—it must be made the basis of a decisively drawn 
line of resistance. This line no doubt runs through Prague, 
though symbolically. The effective barrier, however, cannot 
be considered as complete if it embraces merely Warsaw, 
Budapest or Bukarest. Swift action, based on a deep and 
firm understanding, will be necessary if London and Paris 
are to convince Berlin (and perhaps in a few days Rome) 
that they have been successful in securing the adhesion of the 
Soviet Union to the bloc of Powers ready to meet the next 
imperial demands of the Axis countries with a decisive ‘ No.’ 


M. Wotr. 
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THE END OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Tue Ides of March are acquiring a special meaning in con- 
temporary Central European history. In March, 1938, 
Hitler’s troops moved into Austria. In March, 1939, the 
German army occupied the old kingdom of Bohemia, the 
heart of Europe. In March, 1848, there was fighting on the _ 
barricades in Vienna, Prague and all the principal towns for 
democracy and against absolutism. March, 1938 and 1939, 
marked the extinction of the last remaining democracies 
in the centre of Europe. Mind you, there is no war; 
at least not with rifles, cannons, tanks or aeroplanes in 
action. We live in peace and are anxious to preserve it, 
although its symbol has changed from the holy flame to 
a worn out and three times freshly covered British 
umbrella. Are we not progressive? We are, however, 
mostly engaged in the manufacture of armaments and prepara- 
tion for what is called ‘defence.’ Si vis pacem para bellum. 
This is ancient wisdom. The so-called ‘ peaceful conquest,’ 
however, is an invention for which we have to thank the 
Fuehrer. Its effects are far-reaching beyond all expectation, 
but so far only Central Europe has had to learn the lesson. 
It changes the map of Europe, it extinguishes national 
sovereignties, it creates, wherever in operation, extreme 
might and power, frenzied excitement and jubilation as well 
as the very deepest misery and fear. As peace is at present 
divisible, this applies for the time being not to Western 
Europe. The Swastika, however, flies from the Vienna 
Hofburg, and from St. Stephen’s Cathedral. It is hoisted by 
now on the historic Hradiin Castle in Prague, the residence 
of the Bohemian kings, and on the tower of the ancient Prague 
town hall above the beautiful old clock where death dances 
when the hours strike—a very fine symbol to-day for the 
broken Czech nation. 


What has happened is an outrage of almost incredible 
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monstrosity, from whichever point of view it is looked at. 
It is the most perfect example of an extreme display of power 
and utmost cynicism which Nazi policy, so prolific in this 
respect, has ever provided. The contemporary public has 
learned by experience that such things as sanctity of treaties 
or duties arising from freely given promises no longer exist. 
It is aware that the revolution caused by Nazi ideology and 
practice, in the field of international law, has created such a 
confusion that the greatest abuse has become possible without 
any breach of the letter of the law, when dutifully interpreted, 
There is nothing in the action of Germany which might be 
explained as ‘unprovoked aggression.’ How could it be, 
when the victim has put his signature to the terms? But it 
is not only the word, it is the word and the spirit in which 
an agreement is concluded which gives the full possibility 
of legal interpretation. The Nazi conception of legality 
and the way it is manifested is a challenge to the whole 
world. 

This is what actually happened. For months—imme- 
diately after and even during the Chamberlain-Hitler negotia- 
tions which preceded Munich—the Radical Nazis were 
resolved to accept any agreement only as a temporary solution. 
The instructions issued by responsible personalities of the 
Propaganda Ministry, the Ribbentrop Bureau and other 
leading quarters were without exception to carry on subvet- 
sive propaganda as soon as this would be possible. 

The annexation of Czechoslovakia, the complete break-up 
of this State, was irrevocably decided upon. It is significant, 
although it is a well-known practice of the Nazis, that all this 
was done more or less without much secrecy. Even Hitler 
himself, it was argued, had revealed his final aims in this 
question in his interview with Ward Price, published in the 
Daily Mail on September 19th, in which he openly hinted 
that the incorporation of the Czechs in the Third Reich as an 
autonomous community would be the appropriate solution. 
It goes without saying that this reflected fully the ideas of the 
Nazi Radicals, who always have regarded Bohemia as a 
historic German region, in which only the German 
colonisation mattered, but not the Czech. 

Comprehensive orders on behaviour and procedure were 
given to all whose activity might help to achieve this aim. 
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The tactics adopted differed considerably, as regards the 

historic countries of the old kingdom of Bohemia, Slovakia 

or the Carpatho-Ukraine. It was a matter of course that the 

old trump of Sudetic-German activity and grievances had to 

be employed, although, after Munich, the value of this card 

was no longer considered decisive. It was agreed upon, 

however, that the Slovak case opened far more possibilities 

of successful intervention if the political immaturity of the 

Slovak Radical Youth Movement was skilfully used. The 

fact that Dr. Goebbels long ago had embarked on a pro- 

Slovakian policy was regarded as particularly fortunate, and 

aproof of his almost unfailing instinct in propaganda matters. 

For the Carpatho-Ukraine the policy holding out the brightest - 
prospects seemed that which took advantage of differences 

between the leaders and their well-known incompetence and 

weakness, 2 knowledge which inspired Prague (during the 

first Czechoslovak Republic) in her well-considered policy of 
postponement of the Carpatho-Russian autonomy. 

It goes without saying, and it was more and more clear 
from the attitude later adopted in leading German circles 
against the second Republic, that there was no change 
whatsoever in the intentions of Berlin. After a short interval, 
active and provocative Sudetic-Nazi activity started again in 
Prague under the guise of the only feasible policy of the 
Deutsche Volksgruppe. Although almost extra-territorial status 
was given by the Czechs, whose desire to get rid as much as 
possible of the Sudetic Germans did not materialise, they were 
never satisfied, moreover never allowed to be satisfied. 
There is good evidence to believe that the remaining stock of 
Sudetic Aryans who took advantage of the right of option 
in favour of Czechoslovakia was most carefully selected from 
Berlin from among old trustworthy fighters. The same 
moral pressure as after the Austro-German union was ruth- 
lessly applied, opponents energetically overruled. This 
internal Sudetic propaganda was remarkably outspoken. As 
early as at the end of November, and the beginning: of 
December, Sudetic-German M.P.’s informed the i 
German workmen and clerks, in meetings which took place 
in different Brown houses, that there was no reason to feat 
loss of employment or Czech reluctance to employ Germans 
in their enterprises. They had only to wait until March, 
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and then the Fuehrer would march in. Meanwhile, they 
would get not only the dole, but also support from the 
German Winterhilfswerk. In the capital, Prague, where cries 
of ‘ provocation’ and ‘shame’ always played a big réle in 
the Czech-German differences of opinion, the German High 
Schools and the professors and students imported from the 
severed Sudetenland were chosen for the front line with 
much success. 

A most careful, almost scientific, Press campaign in favour 
of extreme Slovak nationalism was published in German 
periodicals. Slovakia proper was invaded by political agents, 
from Vienna headquarters, whose large financial supplies 
proved extraordinarily efficient with the young Slovaks, whose 
lack of money was just as evident as their predeliction for good 
living and gambling. The rapidly increasing number of 
German cars gave visible evidence of the activities displayed 
here. The militarism of the Nazi organisation, most faithfully 
copied by the Slovaks, showed equally satisfactory results on 
the awakening Slovaks. Uniforms, decorations, titles, 
flattered their self-consciousness in the same way as did the 
frequent reports and pictures in the German Press, which 
was lavishly distributed to the intelligentsia. The inner story 
of the final Slovak action, however, is intimately connected 
with the close collaboration between Dr. Seyss Inquart and 
the leader of the so-called Carpatho-Germans, Ing. Karmasin, 
both natives of Olmiitz, who saw an excellent opportunity to 
shine and earn promotion. 

_ The plans worked even more quickly than it had been 
foreseen by Berlin, which did not expect the climax before 
early in April. But as all necessary preparations of a military 
nature had been going on for some long time—they had never 
actually been interrupted since the autumn—there appeared to 
be no obstacle for a decisive blow. The Czech attitude of 
well-considered deliberation and abstention from uncondi- 
tional engagements with the Axis had long been used in 
Berlin as evidence for the necessity of pursuing a policy of 
annexation. Incidents among the German minority of 
Czechoslovakia could easily be started. This was done 
jointly with the fanning of passions among the young Slovak 
leaders, whom the very inefficient Tiso Government feared to 
suppress. All the facts which followed are known. Tiso 
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finally became aware of the consequences of his action and 
hesitated. But once in Berlin the play was over, he was 
powerless against the overwhelming force majeur. Under the 
impression of his Berlin experience he convinced the Slovak 
Diet that only a unanimous vote in favour of independence 
could save the Slovak politicians from a dangerous fate, but 
not the country from German military occupation. 

Meanwhile the Sudetic-Germans had done a good job in 
Bohemia and Moravia. Minor incidents and clashes between 
desperate Czechs and provocative Nazis, who took advantage 
of the Czech despair over the Slovak crisis, were answered by 
two German ultimatums; one delivered shortly after the 
other. The final revealed unmistakably the real intentions 
of Germany. As the Czech Government had failed to 
establish an atmosphere of confidence and collaboration 
between the nationalities, especially in relation to the German 
minority, which was required by the spirit of Munich and 
the German Reich, the German Government was forced to 
restore order by her own action. In case no agreement could 
be arrived at with the responsible Czech statesmen, the Reich 
could feel free to take any action which might seem to her 
appropriate. As a quick decision had to be taken, the imme- 
diate departure of the President of Czechoslovakia and the 
Foreign Secretary to Berlin were regarded as indispensable. 
The ultimatum was handed in Prague at the same time as 
German troop movements from all sides against the Czech 
border were reported. Once again, as in September, a 
bombardment of Prague, exactly timed, was threatened. 
Once again, as in September previously, prominent German 
nationals were ordered to leave in time and cross the border, 
which, anyway, was not so distant as then. So President 
Hacha accepted the summons to Berlin. 

It is known with what precise ceremonial all formalities 
of this ‘ visit’ were kept. All honours were given, beginning 
from the arrival at the station, the diplomatic ceremonial, the 
company of honour, the lavish display of flowers in the 
apartments in the Adlon Hotel, to the reception by Hitler and 
the final departure. Even the Schuschnigg visit and the way 
the then Austrian Chancellor was treated by Hitler amounted 
to an act of kindness against the contrast between this precise 
upholding of forms and the conditions of surrender which 
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were demanded. With all the extraordinary skill which he 
commands, President Hcha tried to improve conditions, save 
face, and spare the country a military occupation. He was 
not listened to. Hitler was resolved to finish once and for all. 
Besides, he was fully aware of the advantages the incorpora- 
tion of the Czech Republic would mean, not only for German 
economy and finance, but for German prestige in Sudetenland 
and in the Ostmark, where opposition and critics were steadily 
increasing. The decisive point was, according to trustworthy 
reports, the hint of Ribbentrop, that the efficiency of the 
German army, especially in view of competition with British 
armament, would be immensely increased by the disarming of 
the Czech army and the unrestricted control of the Czech 
armament industry. As President Hacha, in view of the 
importance of his signature, refused to sign, he was given a 
polite hint of armed intervention upon Prague, and the 
possibility of an early air bombardment of the city, and the 
consequence for the Czech people in whose favour nobody 
would move. 

The Czech statesman, worn out by the strain of the 
preceding events, deeply depressed by the tragedy of the 
Czech nation, and physically broken by the ordeal of those 
night-long negotiations, finally gave in and signed. This is 
the story of how legality of action was achieved, ‘ unprovoked 
aggression’ avoided, and Hitler entrusted with the 
protectorate over the Czech nation. 

The end of the young State, which the Czech and Slovak 
people won after the World War, is a tragedy of inconceivable 
magnitude. Historically, nearly seventy years of the last 
century of Czech political development was determined by 
their fight against German and Hungarian hegemony in what 
is called ‘ East-Central Europe.’ The peace treaties decided 
the fight against the German-Hungarian predominance in the 
Danubian Basin, and in favour of the Slavonic influence. 
It was the historic chance given here to Czechoslovakia to 
take the lead in the reconstruction of Danubian collaboration. 
The fatal failure of the foreign policy of Dr. Benes to achieve 
this end has been paid by Czechoslovakia with the loss of one- 
third of her territory as fixed by the Munich agreement and 
in the Vienna award. Czechoslovakia has, up to the begin- 
ning of 1938, been regarded as the model post-war State in 
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Central Europe. Her political, economic and financial 
structure was incomparably sounder and more elaborate than 
in the other States created by the peace treaties. The extra- 
otdinary superficiality, however, which characterised the 
different regulations of the Munich agreement, and conse- 
. quently of the Vienna arbitration, shook Czechoslovakia in 
her foundations, disturbing all State functions similarly. 
Faced with the alternative of sacrificing either a considerable 
part of the State, or of the whole nation, Czechoslovakia had 
decided in favour of the first. The failure of the international 
treaty system, however, and of their friends, was a tremendous 
setback to the Czech feeling, which may be compared to a sort 
of national mourning. The creation of some kind of Czech 
isolationism was the immediate consequence. It proved, 
however, to be a considerable obstacle in the severe task of 
establishing, both externally and internally, a new policy of 
collaboration. This. psychological reaction seems perfectly 
understandable as a natural consequence of the deep shock 
which Czech national feeling had suffered in the course of 
events. The Czech people representing the chief organising 
power of the State considered themselves justified in asking 
for time in order to regain their equilibrium. Such a breath- 
ing-space seemed all the more due to them, in view of the 
demands for political, constitutional, financial and economic 
reconstruction, which confronted the country. 

It can be presumed, without any doubt, that they would 
have succeeded but for constant and deliberate propagandist 
intervention from abroad. It has to be remembered that the 
Munich Agreement forced Czechoslovakia not only to comply 
with the territorial claims of her neighbours, but to reorganise 
completely her relations with them. Understanding on their 
part would have greatly facilitated this task. Unfortunately, 
however, there prevailed the idea of force and power policy 
on the winning side. To give in to force proved fatal once 
more. Instead of helping or at least keeping a neutral 
attitude towards the Czechoslovak efforts for reconstruction, 
constant influences, primarily German, but Hungarian and 
Polish as well, were at work. Although partition was claimed 
on purely ethnological grounds, aiming to fulfil the much 
misinterpreted principle of national self-determination, strate- 
gical and economic ends were aimed at, to a great extent. It 
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was ati immense disappointment for the Czechs to find 
themselves without friends after Munich. Faced with not 
only reconstruction, but this large propaganda which inter- 
fered mostly with the efforts to erect a new constitution and 
economy. It made them feel that the huge sacrifices they had 
made for the maintenance of European peace were not 
appreciated and did not prevent the great Powers from writing 
off Czechoslovakia from their books. 

Czechoslovakia did not want actual help from the Powers 
apart from the financial side. She would have been quite 
content with the British loan—although the amount was far 
below expectation—provided she had been left alone to 
rebuild her own house. The implication that Munich did not 
only mean partition, but her complete incorporation in the 
German Lebensraum gave het, therefore, a profound shock 
since she had hoped, by complying with Munich, to become 
again complete master of her own affairs. Had the guarantees 
promised under the Munich agreement been duly enforced, 
the whole situation would have changed considerably. This, 
however, was not the case. In the light of the latter develop- 
ments, it seems, moreover, almost certain that the resignation 
of London and Paris in this question became complete as soon 
as both realised that a new factor of disturbances in their 
relations with the Axis Powers might arise therefrom. 
Although Czechoslovakia complied with the orders of the 
Ambassador’s Conference and the paragraphs of the Vienna 
award, although, furthermore, she proclaimed herself willing 
to accept complete neutralisation, negotiations on the 
guarantee question never started in earnest. On January 31st 
the public learned for the first time from a statement of the 
Prime Minister in the House that Signor Mussolini connected 
the idea of a guarantee of the Czechoslovak frontier, to which 
he had agreed in September, with the settlement not only of 
the frontier delimitation and the establishment of Czecho- 
slovak neutrality, but furthermore, with the question of the 
internal constitution of Czechoslovakia. It is not known 
how Mr. Chamberlain reacted to this new point, which 
represented the German view, and was not included in the 
Munich agreement. 

For Czechoslovakia, however, the missing guarantee was 
an element of increased instability. There was nothing to 
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restrain the German and Hungarian ambitions, which had a 
decisive influence especially in Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia. 
The German policy of having two irons in the fire during the 
whole Czechoslovak crisis, namely, protection both for the 
German and the Slovak minority in Czechoslovakia, proved 
to be very clever. There is not much doubt that Germany’s 
interest in Slovakia is to be considered as a means to an end 
only, which has very little in common with national Slovak 
aims. The politically inexperienced and credulous Slovaks 
were in fact the very pawns required in the German game to 
break up Czechoslovakia, a task which would have been more 
difficult if undertaken merely against the Czechs. 

There is not much doubt that in the long run, in spite of, 
all difficulties, the reconstruction would have been accom- 
plished provided the promised guarantee relieved the second 
republic from all disturbances from without. The constitu- 
tional problem of the new Czechoslovakia was the establish- 
ment of federalism for Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia, and 
the provision for their co-operation in the central government. 
The nationality issue was no longer controversial. Prague 
fully recognised equality of rights in this respect, which was 
in fact perfectly guaranteed by the Slovak and Carpatho- 
Russian autonomy laws of November 19th, 1938. 

The difficulties which appeared later did not originate 
from the provisions of the autonomy law, but from the 
different Czech and Slovak views of the Munich agreement 
and the Vienna award, from the lack of Slovak and Carpatho- 
Russian administrative ability and from the continuing 
intervention. 

For the Czechs Munich represented one of the greatest 
setbacks of their history. The Slovaks, however, although 
their territorial losses were considerable, valued their auto- 
nomy. Moreover, the Slovakian pre-war independence 
movement was only directed against the Hungarian domina- 
tion and was not related in any way with the Germans. The 
traditional Czech-German fighting tradition is therefore 
non-existent in Slovakia. 

Relations between Czechs and Slovaks always suffered 
from the different political standard of the partners. The 
Czechs looked back on a thousand years’ history, and a long 
fight for their independence, whereas Slovak political develop- 
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ment has taken place more or less since the beginning of this 
century only. It is safe to assume that, although never 
specially mentioned, a preliminary period of political training 
was understood to supplement’ the Pittsburg Treaty from 
May, 1918, which is the Czechoslovak Magna Charta. The 
moderate Slovaks, who held this opinion, have been proved 
right by recent developments. Only a fundamental lack of 
political understanding can explain the Tiso policy which, 
instead of pursuing the constitutional way without regard to 
foreign propaganda, disrupted the Slavonian collaboration, 
thus helping the Greater German policy to an overwhelming 
success. 

It is not yet possible to forecast the effect which the 
German annexation of Czechoslovakia will have on the 
development of Central European policy. ‘The independence 
of the Central European States has disappeared overnight, 
even more completely than it did at the end of the Hussite 
War. Once again—in the words of the old chronicler at the 
time of the battle of the White Mountains—the historic land 
of Bohemia has become a ‘ region of blood, sorrow and deep 
despair.’ This may not affect immediately the Western 
Powets, whose Governments were responsible for the Munich 
decision, which paved the way for the present disaster. So 
far the Gestapo and the S.S. are establishing headquarters 
only in Central Europe. Only there is starting the new boom 
in concentration camps, personal persecution and pogroms. 
So far the German army, Hitler and his staff are marching 
with their tanks and aeroplanes to the East and the South-east. 
The West has only to take over refugees, accept blocked 
marks instead of teal currency, write off liabilities as bad 
debts—in short: foot the bill for Hitler’s gains. And what 
gains! Tertitory, armaments, raw materials, gold, food |— 
all things which more than offset the recent British and 
French ptogress in rearmament. There now remains only one 
more question : 

When will Hitler turn to the West ? 


DANUBIAN OBSERVER. 





THE ONLY WAY TO SAFETY 
I 


NEVER since the close of the Middle Ages have the peace 
of the world, the reign of law and the very existence of 
human freedom been so formidably menaced as they are at. 
the present moment. Never at any period whatsoever in the 
history of mankind have the lords of war, the powers of evil 
and the forces of merciless tyranny been so potent as they are 
to-day, or so manifestly ascendant. Science has placed in the 
hands of the lawless aggressor—the despotic ruler of the 
non-moral totalitarian State—resources which make him 
almost invincible. He can crush all resistance within his own 
borders ; he can suppress all criticism of his policy and his 
actions ; he can keep his people in abject ignorance of world- 
movements and world-opinion ; he can inflame their passions 
by lying propaganda; he can and does conscript his young 
men into armies whose equipment makes them capable of 
slaughters and devastations compared with which the wildest 
excesses of the savage hordes of Attila or Tamerlane appear 
but as the amiable exuberances of schoolboys on holiday. 

The three totalitarian States whose rulers to-day are 
holding the whole human race in apprehension and terror 
are, of course, Germany, Italy and Japan. Moreover, at the 
moment, their alliance in a so-called ‘ anti-Comintern’ pact 
makes them trebly dangerous.. I say ‘at the moment’ 
because their alliance is not likely to be long-enduring : there 
is no permanent room for three cocks in one midden. And 
I speak of the ‘so-called anti-Comintern pact’ because 
professed resistance to Bolshevism is merely a cloak behind 
which are concealed immense schemes of conquest and 
spoliation. For all totalitarian States are bankrupt, and only 
by means of banditry on a gigantic scale can their existence 
be maintained. 
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Germany, Italy and Japan, under their present rulers, are 
unsatisfied and insatiable States, whose ambitions, swollen 
by the consciousness of the possession of measureless military 
might, are a menace to all the rest of mankind. Germany’s 
programme has been displayed with amazing candour by 
Herr Hitler in his remarkable manifesto, Mein Kampf. No 
item of that programme, published originally fifteen yearsago, 
has been withdrawn, although several new ones have been 
subsequently added. Already Germany has realised some of 
the more important of her purposes, namely, complete and 
colossal rearmament ; the reoccupation and refortification of 
the Rhineland ; the absorption of Austria ; the disintegration 
of Czechoslovakia. There still lie immediately before her the 
seizure of Memel and the destruction of Lithuania; the 
recovery of the ‘ Polish Corridor ’ which divides East Prussia 
from the West ; the acquisition of the Ukraine from Russia. 
Beyond these tasks there loom more distantly the reconquest 
of the Southern Tyrol from Italy ; the reclamation of Alsace 
and Lorraine from France; the re-establishment of the 
German Colonial Empire by means of the defeat of Britain 
in the air and on the sea, followed by an invasion of the 
British Isles ; and finally the challenge to the Monroe policy 
of the United States with a view to the setting up of a German 
hegemony in South America. The full realisation of this 
tremendous programme involves the final overthrow of 
France, the dissolution of the British Empire and the 
successful defiance of the United States of America. None 
of these three things seems to the Nazi imagination beyond 
the limits of attainment. 

As to German designs on France, nothing is more clearly 
revealed in Mein Kampf than the ardent German desire, at 
all costs, to have revenge for the defeat of 1918 and for the 
humiliations of 1919-1923. Nothing will satisfy German 
military pride save the wiping out by means of blood and 
fire of the stain imposed by the Armistice, the Peace Treaty 
and the occupation of the Ruhr. As to Britain, she remains 
entirely unforgiven for the part she played, by means of her 
unconquerable fleet, in blockading Germany, cutting off her 
supplies of food and munitions, and reducing her finally to 
surrender through starvation. Professor Banse in his Raum 
und Volk im Weltkrieg does but express the passionate longing 
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of the Prussian militarist when he says : ‘ We confess it is an 
attractive prospect for us to imagine and sketch out the down- 
fall of this proud and secure people, who will be made to obey 
foreign lords as they have never done since 1066, or at least 
will be compelled to surrender their lucrative colonial 
empire.’ Moreover, the British Dominions, lightly held and 
almost undefended, present an irresistible lure to a Power 
eager to expand beyond the seas and far from likely to be 
content with even the complete return of her former unprofit- 
able and unattractive colonial possessions. 

As to the United States: Germany has long resented the 
hegemony claimed by the great Northern Republic over Latin 
America. Even in the Emperor William II’s day German 
penetration of Mexico and Brazil clearly portended a challenge 
to the Monroe Doctrine, and one object of the building of the 
German battle fleet from 1898 onward was undoubtedly the 
determination of the Kaiser to make this challenge effective. 
Since the establishment of the Nazi régime in the Reich, 
German activity beyond the Atlantic has been far more 
intense and widespread. Details of its remarkable extent and 
organisation are given in a recent important American 
publication, namely, Mr. Carleton Beals’ Coming Struggle for 
Latin America (Lippincott, 1938). From this we learn how 
in Berlin a central bureau for ‘ organisation and colonisation 
in the Americas’ is set up ; how Krupps have developed a 
large steel and munitions plant in Chile ; how Hugo Stinnes 
has bought extensive oil tracts in the Argentine where already 
100,000 Germans are domiciled ; how Germany has developed 
a most efficient air service between Berlin and the leading 
Latin capitals ; how she has secured control of the Press and 
the picture theatres ; how she supplies South America, at a 
ptice which defies commercial competition, with radio sets 
that receive none but German broadcasts, and how ‘ German 
broadcasts fill the air sixteen hours a day in Central America, 
Chile, Brazil, and all South America’; and, finally, how 
German trade with Latin America has increased fivefold 
during the past five years. The German demand for African 
colonies is primarily a demand for naval, military and air bases 
on the West African coast—and in particular Nigeria—so 
that when ‘the day’ dawns she may be able in force to 
denounce the Monroe Doctrine and establish her hegemony 
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over the southern half of the New World. The United States 
themselves are inundated by German propaganda, infested 
with German spies, kept in a state of seething unrest by 
German intrigue. No wonder that President Roosevelt 
announces a gigantic rearmament programme, stages dramatic 
trials of Nazi conspirators, and seeks to establish a strongly 
defensive Pan-American Alliance | 

Italy, too, has her ambitions. Her aim is to restore the 
Roman Empire, and, in particular, to convert the Mediter- 
ranean into what it was during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, namely, a wholly Italian lake. Ultimately, of 
course, the realisation of this ambition will bring Italy into 
violent conflict with Germany. The possession of the Tyrol, 
the command of the Adriatic, the control of the Danube will 
be at issue. But the immediate menace of Italy’s designs more 
directly affects Spain, France and Great Britain. Spain sees 
the Balearic Islands passing into Italian occupation. France 
perceives her communications with Morocco and Algeria 
threatened, and hears the organised claque of Fascist fire- 
brands clamouring for the Italian acquisition of Tunis and 
Corsica, Savoy and Nice. Great Britain, for her part, beholds 
her position and power in the great inland sea imperilled as 
never since the date of the Battle of the Nile. Her possession 
of Gibraltar is challenged ; her naval base at Malta is threa- 
tened with destruction by means of aircraft and submarines ; 
the Italian fortification of the island of Pantelleria (wholly 
carried out since 1935) portends the complete closing of the 
Eastern Mediterranean to any Western foe of Italy ; hence 
British interests in Cyprus, in Palestine, in Egypt, in the 
Suez Canal and beyond, are marked out for entire extinc- 
tion. 

Japan, moreover, far away in the extreme East, has 
aspirations that profoundly affect both the United States and 
Great Britain. Her avowed intention is to expel the white 
races from Eastern Asia, to secure complete command of the 
Pacific, to reduce China to entire subjection, and to close her 
ports to the commerce of both Europe and America. Already 
Japanese operations on the Asiatic mainland have involved 
European and American merchants in losses running into 
millions of money. Here again there are numerous probabi- 
lities of an ultimate clash between Japan and Germany. Fort 
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Germany suffers acutely, although not so severely as Britain 
ot United States of America, from Japanese militarism and 
mercantilism. Moreover, Japan, while sympathising with 
Germany’s demand for African colonies, proclaims her fixed 
determination not to surrender the former German islands in 
the Pacific—Caroline, Pelew, Mariana, Marshall—which she 
holds under the mandate of the League of Nations. The 
Powers immediately threatened, however, by Japanese 
ambitions are America and Britain. The American posses- 
sions which Japan has marked out as her own are the Philip- 
pines, Guam and Hawaii. The Philippines, rashly acquired 
from Spain thirty years ago, are, by reason of their remoteness 
from America, quite indefensible. Japan can take them 
whenever she cares to go for them. It is probable indeed 
that the United States Government, recognising their indefen- 
sibility and also their uselessness, will before long—in order 
to obviate the humiliation of having them taken by force— 
announce to their unwilling subjects the gracious grant of 
‘independence.’ Guam is another matter: it is much neater 
America and it could be made impregnable. But at present 
it is almost undefended and, except as a base for the defence 
of the Philippines, it has but little value. It will probably be 
evacuated at the same time as Manila. Hawaii is both 
valuable and important. The comparative nearness to the 
American littoral, moreover, makes its continued possession 
by the United States imperative. But the Japanese intensely 
tesented its appropriation by America in 1898, and they are 
tesolved to secure it. So far, its defences have been grossly 
neglected by the American Government. Their task of 
defending it, too, will be seriously aggravated by the factthat 
nearly one-half of the 250,000 inhabitants of its islands are 
Japanese. If America has to fear a Japanese. seizure of the 
Philippines, Guam and Hawaii, not less gravely must Great 
Britain face the possibility of Japanese attacks upon her 
Pacific Islands; upon Hong Kong and Singapore; upon 
Malaya generally and even upon Ceylon. Still more formid- 
able, too, loom visions of expeditions against New Zealand 
and Australia, those great and glorious outposts of British 
civilisation, which nevertheless are as yet but thinly populated 
and almost devoid of local defence. 
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Such are the main menaces to the peace of the world at 
the present moment. And the Great Powers primarily 
threatened are the United States, France and Great Britain. 
If the three aggressive States—Germany, Italy and Japan— 
acting in concert can divide their prospective victims and 
strike them one by one it is difficult to see how these victims 
can escape destruction. If Germany and Japan combine 
to attack America, and America fights alone, her power both 
in the Pacific and in the Southern Hemisphere is doomed to 
extinction. If Hitler and Mussolini, with the assistance of 
the grateful Franco, combine to invade France, not the most 
heroic resistance of the devoted French nation by itself can 
save it from subjugation. If Italy and Japan join in a chal- 
lenge to the British command of the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific, not even the mighty British fleet (which dare not leave 
the North Sea undefended) can suffice to wage at one and the 
same time two such tremendous and widely separated wars. 

No: the only possible way of safety is a close and compre- 
hensive Triple Alliance of the three menaced democracies. 
Each should be pledged to come to the help of either of the 
other if attacked. But this mere defensive alliance for mutual 
protection is not enough. For the menace of the totalitarian 
States is not merely a menace to the territorial status quo. It 
is a menace to every principle of law and order in the world. 
It is the challenge of might to right, of violence to reason, of 
barbarism to civilisation, of the argument of force to the 
force of argument. Japan may have had cause of complaint 
against China, but it is intolerable that, acting as judge in 
her own case, she should seek redress by wholesale massacre 
and spoliation. Italy may have had legitimate grievances in 
tespect of Abyssinia, but every principle of justice was 
outraged by her arbitrary and merciless method of removing 
them. Germany may have had ground to protest against the 
treatment of the Sudeten Teutons by the Government of 
Czechoslovakia, but her violent coercion and dismemberment 
of that unhappy State had no sort of relation to the redress of 
any legitimate grievance. In every case the alleged removal of 
wrong has resulted in the inflicting of wrongs immeasurably 
vaster: it has involved the supersession of the methods of 
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law by the methods of lawless violence. There can be no 
future peace or security in the world until the reign of law 
is re-established. 

Hence the essential Triple Alliance of America, France 
and Great Britain should be not merely a union for mutual 
defence ; it should also be the foundation of a new League of 
Law—a League to membership of which all Powers should be 
invited who are prepared, on the one hand, to repudiate the 
employment of force in the case of any dispute which they 
may have with any fellow-members, and, on the other hand, 
to join their fellow-members in resisting with all their might 
any attempt on the part of any Power whatsoever to achieve 
its purpose by means of wart. , 

International society is to-day in the same anarchic 
condition as civil society was before the establishment of 
strong central Governments. The bandit, the pirate, the 
blackmailer, the bully, are at large and rampant. In civil 
society these pests were not exterminated by mild ‘ peace- 
pledge unions’ or amiable ‘ fellowships of reconciliation.’ 
They were exterminated only by means of strong kings, 
vigorous police and invincible armed forces. The League 
of Nations which, twenty years ago, seemed to foreshadow 
the development of an effective international Government, 
failed because it could not—or at any rate did not—curb the 
violence of powerful aggressors. It failed to check Italian 
violence in Corfu (1923); it failed to save Manchuria from 
Japanese spoliation (1931-1933); it failed to preserve 
Abyssinia from Italian conquest (1935-1936); it failed to 
exercise the slightest restraining influence when Germany 
decided to annex Austria and to destroy Czechoslovakia 
(1938). The League of Nations, from its palace in Geneva, 
can continue to do useful work in various minor spheres, 
¢.g., the sphere of public health, the sphere of economic 
organisation, the sphere of intellectual co-operation. But for 
effective international police-work, for the enforcement of 
international justice, it urgently needs to be supplemented by 
an invincible League of Law, pledged to suppress with all 
its might every attempt in every part of the world to alter 
the status quo by means of violence ; and equipped with all 
the necessary machinery for the administration of inter- 
national justice and the enforcement of international law. 
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Of such a League of Law, the three great surviving 
democracies—the United States of America, the French 
Republic and the British Commonwealth of Nations—ate 
the indispensable foundation. If any one of those three 
should be destroyed the cause of law, justice and freedom 
would be doomed to extinction for many generations. On 
that foundation, securely cemented by a firm Triple Alliance, 
could be erected a potent and impregnable structure of law- 
abiding and peaceful States who now tremble in helpless 
isolation in a world wherein at the moment lawless violence 
is dominant. | 
; F. J, C. HEARNSHAW, 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Ir is v iff a European to understand the contra- 

ctions of American foreign policy. The United States 
entered vigorously into European politics by her declaration 
of war against Germany in 1917, yet two years later abruptly 
withdrew into ‘splendid’ isolation. After almost two. 
decades of this aloofness from European political matters 


' (broken, indeed, by financial intervention), the United States 


again, in 1937, seemed to resume an active réle in the struggle 
across the Atlantic. Yet at the same time the evident desire 
of the American people was to stay out, and few doubted that 
the United States would—at least at first—maintain neutrality 
in event of a European conflict. What are the trends which 
have dictated this confusing course ? 

Political observers in Washington plot these shifting 
interests in rising and falling curves. They recall that the 
United States, through Secretary of State Stimson, sought to 
line up Great Britain in a strong front against Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria in 1931; that Sic John Simon’s 
reluctance to accept this policy led to a process of disillusion 
with a strong foreign policy which lasted several years and 
was marked by a policy of economic non-co-opetation— 
ie., scuttling of the World Economic Conference in 1933, 
the United States silver policy, etc. In the Abyssinian 
‘tmbroglio, the curve rose again. It is no secret that Mr. 
Roosevelt was prepated to take drastic steps which would, 
in effect, have enforced American sanctions against Italy if 
France and Britain had seriously done so. It is also known 
that Mr. Roosevelt was keenly disappointed with the Hoare- 
Laval affair, and reproached representatives of France and 
England on that occasion. After this disillusion, the United 
States turned sharply towards isolation. Congress engaged 
in prolonged examination of various methods to keep the 
United States out of war, which culminated in the Neutrality 
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Act. This Act required the President to declare American 
neutrality on the outbreak of war and to embargo shipments 
of arms to both sides. He was given discretionary powers to 
declare an embargo on materials other than arms. This 
represented the high-water mark of a compromise between 
the innate isolation of the American people, which wanted 
complete isolation from warring Powers, and Mr. Roosevelt, 
who clung to the theory that the United States should take 
sides in the world struggle. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt, indeed, who influenced Congress 
to limit the embargo to weapons of war alone, and to allow 
him the discretionary powers. Mr. Roosevelt and the State 
Department depart widely from the prevailing view of the 
Senate that there should be no distinction made between 
. ‘aggressor’ and ‘ peaceful’ nations. Mr. Roosevelt further 
has long sought, although it has never been officially made 
clear to that effect, a co-operative policy with Great Britain 
against aggressors. The President fights fiercely any move 
to limit his direction of American foreign policy. The 
proposed Ludlow Act—calling for a referendum to take place 
on the question of American participation in war—met 
vigorous opposition on the part of the President when it was 
proposed in December, 1937. Although it was overwhelm- 
ingly popular throughout the country, Presidental pressure 
on Congressmen led to its defeat. 

With this background, it is easier to understand that, 
while the United States seemed to remain sternly aloof in 
the interval between the ‘ morning after’ of the Hoare-Laval 
affair and the fall of 1937, a distinctly non-isolationist attitude 
on the part of the executive was being held in reserve. The 
break in this reserve took place on October 6th, 1937, and 
the policy announced on that date has guided American 
foreign policy ever since. 

On October 6th, 1937, President Roosevelt made a speech 
in Chicago in which he denounced the breaking of international 
treaties by aggressor nations, and suggested a policy of what he 
called ‘ quarantine’ to stop their aggressions. ‘ Quarantine,’ 
although not elaborated by the President, suggested ‘ sanc- 
tions,’ and therefore taking sides in international quarrels. 
This was an audacious break with the neutrality policy laid 
down by Congress. Congressional opposition immediately 
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flared, and the President was obliged to make reassuring 
statements to the effect that the United States would not be 
led into war. Nevertheless, he held to his purpose. For 
the break on October 6th, 1937, was important and decisive. 
It resulted from more factors than Mr. Roosevelt’s traditional 
desire to run American foreign policy and his leaning towards 
political co-operation with England. These additional factors 
were definitely dynamic. 

The personal element played a big part. Mr. Roosevelt, 
after his extraordinary success in the elections of 1936, 
suffered a serious—and humiliating—defeat in the fight over 
the Supreme Court reform which raged from February, 1937, 
up to the late summer. His defeat in this struggle also . 
threatened his control over the Democratic Party, with such 
an ominous prospect as failure to name his own successor in 
the next Presidential election. A strong and dramatic foreign 
policy offered an excellent chance for an executive to recoup 
his losses. All the more so that foreign policy is less subject 
to the checks of Congressional opposition. 

Another factor no less weighty was the beginning of the 
economic recession, which appeared at the end of the summer 
of 1937 and by October was giving political leaders serious 
concern. Could not this recession be cured by a large 
increase in foreign trade? Had not foreign trade brought 
ptosperity to the United States on two other notable occasions 
—in 1915, when war orders from Europe stopped a serious 
depression, and in the ’twenties, when sales abroad immensely 
augmented the great economic boom ? And where could the 
United States more successfully turn for such foreign trade 
than the British Empire? The closed economies in Central 
Europe and the Far Eastern war precluded drives in these 
quarters. But the British Empire did offer trade possibilities. 
Significantly, in August, 1937, the Ottawa agreements, which 
hampered sale of American products in the Empire, expired 
(except in Canada, and the United States could be depended 
on to reach an agreement with her next-door neighbour). 
The time was ripe for the United States to get a larger share— 
perhaps the optimists looked forward to an enormous share— 
in the greatest market in the world. 

Mr. Roosevelt then proceeded to develop a double drive 
abroad: (1) He revived demands for the commencement of 
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negotiations for an Anglo-American trade pact, which had 
been hanging fire for some time ; (2) he sought to align the 
United States with the biggest of the ‘ Have’ Powers in the 
world-struggle with the ‘ Have Nots.’ One drive, it seemed 
clear, would help the other. Ifthe United States had a bigger 
economic stake in the great ‘Have’ Empire, it would, 
naturally, have a great political stake in helping to defend it, 
Also, if the United States gradually assumed political partisan- 
ship in the world-struggle on the side of this ‘ Have ’ area, it 
might count on a reward in the shape of greater economic 
benefits therein. 

This double drive gave shape to American foreign policy 
from October, 1937, down to the present day. The tactics 
employed have made history. From the first, United States’ 
eagerness to start the trade negotiations drew from Mr. 
Chamberlain, in November, promise that trade negotiations 
were ‘contemplated.’ The American policy, thus advancing, 
met prospects of a check in December, when the F.B.I. and 
British farmers protested against concessions which might 
harm their interests. The United States returned to the fray 
with renewed and rather sensational tactics. In December, 
the Japanese sank an American gunboat in China, and the 
Administration, with stern protests and playing up of excited 
public opinion, appeared to offer a new and really earnest 
opposition to Japanese aggression in China. This policy 
was nicely calculated to please London, then very worried 
about the future of British interests in the Far East. Some 
political observers, both in Washington and London, claim 
that the State Department—behind this smoke-screen of anti- 
Japanese agitation—gave the British Foreign Office in effect 
the following ultimatum : ‘ Either start the trade negotiations 
or we shall stop this agitation in the Orient against Japan.’ 
True or not, Britain announced opening of the trade 
negotiations, and by February the negotiators were meeting. 

This international by-play was complicated by the Spanish 
War. In 1936, under pressure from the British Foreign 
Office, the United States had unofficially adhered to the spirit 
of the Non-intervention Agreement by declaring an embargo 
on shipment of arms to both sides in the Spanish Civil War 
(Congress, in fact, hastily passed such an embargo measure 
since the Neutrality Act did not cover civil wars). Yet, in 
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April and May, 1938, reports from Washington indicated that 
pethaps the United States might allow shipments to the 
Loyalist Government as the only legal Government in Spain. 
This was a move well designed to embarrass official British 
policy and harm the effects of the Anglo-Italian Pact. 
Washington, however, failed to follow through. Yet this 
momentary flare-up played a tactical rdle in the progress of 
the trade bargaining. 

The tactics continued. More and more American officials 
adopted the Roosevelt ‘line’ of October, 1937 (minus, of 
course, the dangerous ‘ quarantine’ suggestion), in what 
appeared to be a concerted campaign. The President, 
Secretary of State Hull, Secretary of War Woodring, Secretary . 
of the Interior Ickes, Ambassador Kennedy, made speeches 
along the line of ‘ respect for international law and agree- 
ments,’ ‘the danger of aggressors,’ ‘ democracy against 
dictatorship,’ etc. It was notable that these speeches 
brought forth political echoes in Britain. Leaders of the 
Labour Party, the Liberal Party and prominent members of 
the Eden wing of the Conservative Party responded with 
expressions of hope for closer political and economic co-opera- 
tion between the two countries. The import of these tactics 
was undoubtedly not lost on Premier Chamberlain. It may 
or may not have affected his basic attitude on foreign policy. 
But he could not easily rebuff these American tentatives or 
their British support, nor allow the trade negotiations to come 
to an unsuccessful end. He could not lose a chance of 
aligning so formidable an ally on the side of Britain in the 
world-struggle. 

All this laid the background for the American attitude 
during the momentous international crisis of last fall. Mr. 
Roosevelt and his subordinates had certainly aligned the 
United States morally with the non-Fascist ‘ peaceful’ 
Powers. He had met with great success in affecting American 
Opinion in this respect. But had he prepared American 
opinion sufficiently for a distinct break with the neutrality 
policy, for active participation on one side in case of war ? 

The Czechoslovakian crisis brought the answer. The 
American policy continued in speeches and public pronounce- 
ments during the early days of the crisis. However, as 
the crisis approached its first peak — Berchtesgaden — it 
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experienced a sharp reversal. On September roth, Mr, 
Roosevelt held a Press conference. At this conference 
newspaper men asked a question: ‘Is there any justification 
for the growing impression that this country has allied itself 
morally with Britain and France?’ To this the President 
replied that the Press had misinterpreted statements made by 
him and his aides. The Press, he said, should realise that 
they were ‘ 100 per cent. wrong’ in this interpretation. In 
short, Mr. Roosevelt suddenly backed down on the spirit of 
his foreign policy of the preceding eleven months—and at a 
very critical moment. Were Mr. Chamberlain and M. 
Daladier affected by this extraordinary backdown in the 
critical decision they were to make in the following few days? 
Or were they prepared for such a backdown ? In any case, 
it was not unnatural that Mr. Roosevelt should execute this 
sudden about-face. For, in spite of his success in arousing 
American opinion against the Japanese, Italian and German 
Governments, he must have realised that he had not affected 
the profound desire of the American people not to be involved 
in a foreign conflict. The ‘straw vote’ polls, such as the 
surveys of the Institute of Public Opinion, had shown that, 
while the American people disliked and disapproved of the 
policies of the aggressor Powers, they still adhered strongly 
to an isolationist policy in case wart broke out. (Undoubtedly 
this isolationist attitude would weaken as the conflict spread, 
but it would take time to line up public opinion behind a 
real alignment on the side of Britain and France.) 
Moreover, this attitude was reflected in the current and 
extremely important political campaign preceding the 
November Congressional elections. In this campaign, Mr. 
Roosevelt had taken sides with certain Representatives and 
Senatorial candidates. Some opponents also were making 
a strong appeal to the electorate, asking the voters if they 
wanted Congress to follow the White House blindly on the 
question of war. There was a danger that the Republican 
Party might make this a national issue. Some of these 
candidates won in the following week, indeed were already 
slated to win at the time of the President’s ‘ reversal’ state- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly realised that while he 
had aroused the sympathies of Americans for the democratic 
Powers, he had not budged them very far away from their 
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determination to remain neutral. More time was needed to 
"educate ’ them away from this view. 
This situation did not prevent, although it did condition, 
his extremely interesting policy during the second crisis in 
the few days preceding Munich. On Tuesday, September 
27th, Mr. Roosevelt and his Cabinet were said to have listened 
in a body to Mr. Chamberlain’s very affecting radio speech. 
They were informed at the same time that Hitlet’s troops 
had orders to match in twenty-four hours. It looked like 
wat loomed. ‘That afternoon the State Department sent a 
personal and confidential appeal to Mussolini, and instructions 
were sent to all American diplomatic representatives abroad 
to announce the opinion of the American Government that - 
no step should be omitted which might contribute to peace. 
That evening, at 10 p.m. American time, the President sent 
a message to Hitler, appealing to him to leave no measure 
untried which might bring peace. 

Although the message was sent in an atmosphere of quite 
natural haste, it was shtewdly framed with several objectives 
in view. First of all, it sought to stop an outbreak of war— 
to this no American, isolationist or not, could object. Second, 
it followed the Roosevelt ‘anti-German’ line by being 
addressed to the chief world aggressor, thereby assigning 
responsibility for starting a war and further invoking American 
feeling against the aggressor. Third, it proposed a con- 
ference in a ‘ neutral’ country which might extend the scope 
of problems, thus creating a real world conference on all 
vital matters. Finally—from the personal standpoint—if 
Hitler should accept, it would move Mr. Roosevelt to the 
front patt of the world-stage as ‘ peacemaker’ (said to be an 
ambition quite neat to his heart). The political advantages 
of this at home would be considerable. 

The advantages never accrued. The next morning, 
Wednesday the 28th, Washington learned with astonishment 
that the Munich conference had been decided upon. Needless 
to say, Mr. Roosevelt did not relish the spectacle of Mussolini 
being given the rdéle of world peacemaker to which he 
himself has aspired. Nor did he like the four-Power 
character of the meeting. It was, to say the least, humiliating, 
and no one who has followed the turns of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
temperament can imagine that he will easily forget the incident. 
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The first reaction of Mr. Roosevelt appeared the same 
morning in a declaration from his secretary which said that 
the Munich conference did not correspond to the intentions 
of the President. ‘The President, it said, looked to a con- 
ference of all nations interested—France, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, Hungary and Poland—to be held in a neutral 
country. This announcement clearly illustrated the bitter 
disappointment of the President and his advisers. 

The first reaction, however, was succeeded by another, 
When the Presidential advisers noted the enormous feelings 
of relief engendered by the Munich peace move among the 
- people, and the spurt in the popularity of Mr. Chamberlain, 
they changed their tack and sought to employ the occasion 
to reinforce the prestige of the President. They tried todo 
this by suggesting that the intervention of the President at 
the last moment had much to do with saving the peace— 
although the peace was not to his satisfaction. Some even 
went so far as to suggest that it would enable the President 
to triumph at the November elections. It seems, however, 
that this bit of opportunism met with little success, particu- 
larly after the results of the Munich settlement became known 
and public disillusion spread. The time had come again to 
dissassociate the President completely from the odium of 
Munich. ‘The time had also come to reconsider the position 
of the United States in the very much altered world which 
has come about through the epochal Munich agreement, 
One school of thought among Presidential advisers and 
State Department officials believed that the Munich agreement 
would not last as a pacifying element. They took the stand 
that Hitler and Mussolini would go from blackmail to black- 
mail at an increasing tempo. They insisted that ‘ appease- 
ment ’ leaders like Chamberlain and Daladier would inevitably 
be succeeded by ‘ patriotic’ advocates of a ‘strong front’ 
against the dictators—possibly Eden in England, Reynaud in 
France. And that, in the end, Hitler and Mussolini would 
not dare to fight. Ergo, the United States should continue 
with the policy of the past year. 

Another school held that the Munich agreement altered 
the balance of power in Europe. They claimed that either 
Britain and France would have to fall back into more and 
more appeasement until they became impotent pieces on the 
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European chess-board ; or that, even if they gathered them- 
selves together for a great effort of rearmament and strong 
diplomacy, the economic results would still be unfavourable 
to American participation in European affairs. To really 
re-arm, England and France, they claimed, would have to 
tegiment their economies, their capital investment and foreign 
trade, and hence American foreign trade could not prosper 
from such an arrangement. This made the fruits from the 
Anglo-American trade agreement look unpromising. The 
agreement, in fact, was signed early in November, but many 
of its sponsors were disappointed with it. 

The first real symptom of a crystallisation of official 
attitudes on foreign policy appeared on October roth. On . 
that date the united Press reported that a ‘ high member of 
President Roosevelt’s official family’ gave out an important 
survey of the orientation of American foreign policy. (The 
‘member’ is said to have been Secretary of State Hull.) 
The spokesman revealed that the future foreign policy of the 
United States would be based on an All-American axis and 
interest, but not active participation in European affairs. 
He indicated that the real goal of the policy would be concen- 
tration on furthering efforts by all American republics to 
safeguard and maintain their democratic institutions and 
forms of Government. Aside from that, the United States 
would be, he inferred, more or less a spectator. In short, 
what the spokesman suggested was a line of ‘ hemispheric 
isolation.’ Why ‘hemispheric’ ? For some time there had 
been a revival of interest in Latin-American republics. In 
the preceding six months there had also appeared a 
voluminous literature on the characteristic intrigue of Nazi 
and Italian Fascist organisations in South American countries, 
In Brazil, these intrigues took the form of a revolt, which 
the Dictator Vargas easily suppressed. Along with these 
intrigues had gone an immense increase in German and 
Italian trade with these countries, in some cases at the expense 
of American trade. Was there not a real danger of Germany 
and Italy extending spheres of influence into the Western 
hemisphere, thus menacing the security of the United States 
itself ? 

This question received no rational answer, at least from 
the politicians. Significantly, the generals and admirals in 
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Washington felt the least alarm. They claimed that the 
United States, if necessary, could easily ward off any attempt 
by military, naval or air means to establish German or Italian 
influence over any Latin-American republic. They pointed 
out that naval power was essential for such an attempt and 
that it would be many, many years before either Germany or 
Italy possessed a ‘ blue-water ’ fleet strong enough to challenge 
the predominant power of the American Navy in Western 
waters. The same, they said, went for Japan. Meanwhile, 
the United States Navy would increase far beyond any chance 
of these countries overtaking them. The admirals and 
- generals therefore saw no necessity for alarm, nor for any 
extraordinary defence preparations. 

But the generals and admirals had little to say in framing 
foreign policy. The politicians, New Deal advisers and State 
Department officials apparently launched a campaign and 
oriented American foreign policy with other considerations 
in view. For one thing, Latin-American trade loomed as a 
possible assistance to reviving United States economy in the 
recession (especially since it was now seen that the Anglo- 
American trade agreement could not immediately work 
wonders). Next, the ambitious rearmament programme, 
linked to wide schemes to gear the industrial equipment of 
the country to the exigencies of large-scale war mobilisation, 
would, they hoped, achieve certain domestic aims. It would 
sanction heavy Government spending (then under attack by 
the Conservatives) for patriotic, and therefore unassailable, 
motives. This would help unemployment and _ stimulate 
business according to orthodox New Deal principles. 

Thus rearmament, spending, foreign trade and internal 
politics were all combined in the shaping of the Government’s 
new line of ‘ hemispheric isolation.” The combination was 
admirably designed to draw popular support. The Institute 
of Public Opinion polls following Munich showed that 
Americans were overwhelmingly in favour of: (1) rearma- 
ment, (2) spending, (3) defence of the Americas against 
foreign aggression, (4) foreign trade, as typified by the 
Anglo-American trade agreement, (5) strongly arrayed, in 
sympathy, against Germany, Italy and Japan; yet, finally, 
(6) desirous of isolation within the Western hemisphere. 
It would look as if the people of the United States were getting 
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a foreign policy very finely attuned to their real desires— 
however contradictory these desires might be. At least this 
was the tone of American opinion within six weeks after 
Munich. 

But events and forces were to alter this tone during the 
months of November and December. For one thing, 
German-American relations worsened. American revulsion 
to the Nazi pogroms in November was far stronger than in 
Britain and France. It provided a favourable atmosphere for 
Washington’s drastic step of ordering Ambassador Hugh 
Wilson to return to Washington from Berlin (not technically 
a recall, but very near it). This atmosphere also supported 
Secretary Ickes’ strong speech, obviously aimed at Germany,’ 
against which the German Government protested and to 
which protest the State Department gave an unprecedentedly 
sharp rejoinder. For another, the Lima conference had 
produced no magic formula for repelling German and Italian 
penetration in South America. Indeed, the resolutions of 
the conference had become so watered down by compromises 
between the various republics that the result proved some- 
what disappointing to American opinion. Also, the 
American attitude at the conference had drawn fite from the 
German and Italian Press. This, together with further 
revelations of the penetration of the dictator countries in the 
southern hemisphere, sharpened the antagonism of Americans 
towards the dictatorships. Consequently, American opinion 
began to pivot on South America in the direction of greater 
intervention in European affairs. 

Hence, by the end of December, American opinion 
registered a movement away from strict isolation—although 
with characteristic contradictions. In a ‘ straw poll,’ spon- 
sored by the magazine Fortune, the first question was: 
‘Should the democratic Powers, including the United States, 
now stand firm together at any cost to prevent Hitler or 
Mussolini from taking any more territory at the expense of 
other nations ?’ To this 56 per cent. of the voters answered 
*Yes.’ From this one might jump to the conclusion that 
Americans had renounced isolation. However, the other 
questions muddled this picture. Fortune asked : ‘ If a major 
foreign Power actually threatened to take over any of the 
following countries by armed invasion, would you be willing 
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to see the United States come to its defence?’ Seventy-three 
per cent. of the voters answered ‘ Yes’ for Canada, 46-3 pet 
cent. for the Philippines, about 43 per cent. for Mexico, 
27 per cent. for Brazil, 27-8 per cent. for England, and 
22-1 per cent. for France. In short, an extremely contra- 
dictory net response, although showing that Americans had 
considerably modified their isolationist prejudices. 

Several developments in the following two months 
served to accentuate this tendency to move away from 
isolation. In January, the crash of a United States Army 
aeroplane in California, in which a French officer was injured, 
revealed the fact that the American Government had actively 
collaborated in assisting the French Government to purchase 
some new model American aeroplanes. A sharp reaction in 
Congress followed, with strong criticism of the Government 
for allowing an American military secret to be revealed to a 
foreign Power. The reaction, however, took the form of 
criticism of the secrecy of the Government’s policy rather 
than of the actual sale of aeroplanes to France. Apparently 
the Congressional representatives of the American people 
did not object to re-arming a ‘democratic’ Power. But, 
quickly following this incident, another, of far greater 
importance, threw a spotlight on the nature of American 
foreign policy. 

In February, President Roosevelt, during a secret 
conference with the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
was said to have declared that the United States should assist 
in re-arming the ‘ democratic Powers ’ because ‘ the American 
frontier is now on the Rhine.’ Inasmuch as the Senators 
called to the conference were pledged to silence and could 
make no official statement on the proceedings, it was impos- 
sible to verify the statement. But responsible American 
newspapers, whose reporters had talked with Senators 
following the conference, insist that some such statement 
was made by the President. If this is true, the statement 
was of the highest importance, coming from the chief execu- 
tive, and certainly represented a wide departure from tradi- 
tional American policy. The inevitable reaction in Congress 
followed, but it was notable that the reaction was not as 
strong as isolationist advocates desired. Yet even this 
moderate reaction provoked the President, in a Press con- 
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ference a few days later, to deny that he had made the state- 
ment about America’s frontier being on the Rhine. Again 
the President had retreated from a strong position, just as in 
the days before Berchtesgaden, apparently fearful lest his 
audacity result in an isolationist reaction among the people. 
In short, his policy of drawing Americans away from isolation 
still consists in taking two steps forward and one backward. 

But there is little doubt that the President has been 
successful in drawing the people away from an isolationist 
attitude. Practical, rather than ideological, considerations, 
however, seem to have hastened the process. There is a wide 
feeling in the United States that, unless a balance of power in 
Europe is maintained, a situation may result which may affect ° 
American security. In official circles in Washington one 
hears less about ‘ Fascism’ and ‘ Democracy,’ and more 
about ‘ American security.” Many now consider France and 
Britain no longer as Powers ‘ trying to get us into war,’ but 
as ‘our front-line.’ If this ‘ front-line” fell, ‘ we would be 
next” on Hitler’s expansion-by-war programme. On the 
other hand, many Congressional leaders—particularly from 
the Middle-West, believe such talk unfounded and ‘alarmist,’ 
and cling strongly to isolation. 

In short, the United States still remain undecided about 
what course of foreign policy to pursue. Americans are still 
isolationist, but much less so than during the Czechoslovakian 
crisis. In response to a feeling of insecurity, they support 
a heavy increase of defence expenditures, and, with a 
sense of the strategical implications of America’s position, 
they are willing to sell arms to France and Britain. While 
they decline to make a definite alliance with Britain and 
France, the course of American foreign policy appears to be 
leading in the direction of such an alliance. Only another 
major European crisis will definitely test how far the United 
States has actually gone towards such a position. Should 
such a crisis arise, a new and more realistic formula, based 
on eventual American security, may prove more potent in 
determining America’s attitude than the old ideological 
appeals of a ‘democratic front’ or ‘ solidarity of English- 
speaking peoples.’ 

FRANK C. HANIGHEN. 
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THE NAVIES OF DEFENCE AND SUPPLY: AN 
UNBALANCED PROGRAMME 


Tue decline of shipping and shipbuilding, in respect of both 
materiel and personnel, has brought this country once more 
face to face with the possibility of defeat by starvation in 
- another war against one or more maritime Powers. That is 
the humiliating and dangerous position which has been 
reached as a result of years of inaction in face of uneconomic 
competition by foreign countries, which have paid subsidies 
amounting to about. £1,000,000,000 (one thousand million 
pounds) and resorted to a variety of expedients in order to 
expand their merchant fleets. 

For three years past the task of rebuilding the Royal Navy 
has been going forward with great rapidity. Naval construc- 
tion has now reached its peak with 659,000 tons of men-of- 
wat, a greater volume than ever before, in various stages of 
progress in the shipyards. But simultaneously the Merchant 
Navy has been getting weaker. The latest figures show that 
there are available only 2,608 ocean-going ships (13,443,000 
tons gross) (excluding vessels of less than 1,000 tons and oil 


STEAM AND Motor TONNAGE, 1913 AND 1938 (Oil Tankers 
excluded) 
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tankers, which are unsuitable for ordinary cargoes) as 
compared with 4,304 ships (16,419,000 tons gross) at the end 
of 1913, a decrease of 1,696 ships and 2,976,000 tons gross, 
equivalent to a shrinkage of tonnage of 18 per cent., while 
the number is smaller by 39°4 per cent. 

The Great War proved the inadequacy of the much larger 
Merchant Navy that existed at the end of 1913. That is a 
point which there is a tendency to overlook. Owing to want 
of merchant tonnage food in this country had to be severely 
rationed, so grave was the crisis which eventually developed, 
and appeals had to be made to the United States and Japan 
for aid in replacing the losses at sea if the Allied cause was 
not to be defeated. The submarine, the mine and the. 
raiding cruiser neatly proved our undoing, more nearly as 
Lord Jellicoe has stated,! than the present generation realises. 
To such a desperate state were we reduced in 1917 that there 
was a possibility that we might, after all, have to sue for peace 
instead of dictating it. 

We are now called upon to pay the penalty of a series of 
etrots of judgment by the Governments which have been in 
office during the past twenty years or so. The Washington 
Conference was the first of these. It was assumed that this 
country, ultimately responsible for the safety of an Empire 
embracing one-quarter of the land surface of the globe, could 
not compete, in spite of its vast resources, with the United 
States. So the trident was surrendered. It was also confi- 
dently declared that, if we gave a lead in naval disarmament, 
other countries would follow our example. What happened 
was that rivals concluded that we were either trying to trick 
them or were unable to bear the burdens inseparable from 
naval supremacy. So they strengthened their fleets. The 
second error was that it was assumed that we had little to 
fear from air attack. In spite of warnings, little effort was 
made to strengthen the Royal Air Force or to provide for the 
defence of the crowded populations of our great towns 
against high explosive bombs and poison gas. The thitd error 
was the credulous belief that the shipping industry would 
survive in face of the war which was being waged against it 
on every trade route with State-aided tonnage. No Govern- 
ment, which has been in office since the folly of Versailles 

} The Submarine Menace, by Admiral of the Fleet Bat! Jellicoe. (Cassells.) 
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was enacted under the influence of President Wilson, can 
escape blame for misreading the signs of the times. 

The awakening came when the League of Nations, with 
the approval of the British Government, decided to enforce 
sanctions against Italy for her invasion of Abyssinia. The 
possibility of war between this country and Italy revealed 
that the Royal Navy was not equal to the task which a rupture 
would have cast upon it, and that there were other gaps in 
our defences. It is to the credit of the Baldwin Government 
that it did not try to evade its duty. In the White Paper 
which was published in 1936, the broad outlines of a 

. programme of rearmament were set out; the Royal Navy, 
it was explained, had, in effect, to be rebuilt, the Army 
strengthened and the Royal Air Force increased. Without 
rectimination for past mistakes—for the majority of the 
electors had acquiesced in the mistaken policies of the post- 
wart years—the decision of the Government was approved 
by the country as a whole and endorsed by Parliament. 

The White Paper was in every respect an admirable 
recital of facts in accordance with the offensive-defensive 
doctrines which were orthodox before the aeroplane, with 
its bombs and poison gas, had robbed these islands, in some 
measure, of their freedom from the peril of invasion. But 
the Royal Navy remained the first line of offence as well as of 
defence by reason of our dependence on sea-borne supplies of 
food and raw materials, apart from the inability to employ 
the Army in operations overseas unless it could be transported 
in safety. 

But the development of ait power had introduced a new 
factor which, in a word, cancelled out the immunity from 
invasion. Conviction that far-reaching measures were neces- 
saty for the protection of the population from air raids came 
slowly and unwillingly. But once the gravity of the position 
was appreciated, something in the nature of a panic occurred. 
The pendulum swung rapidly from the offensive-defensive 
doctrine to one of passive defence. Vast schemes of anti-air- 
raid precautions were initiated, and for a time millions of 
people in this country existed under the impression that they 
might be annihilated and that there was nothing to be done 
except seek such shelter as was available. 

It seemed to be assumed that while the people of this 
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country would resemble sitting pheasants, nothing could be 
done by way of counter-offensive to make air raids costly to 
the raider. Saner and sounder councils eventually became 
ascendant, and Ministers once more spoke in the confident 
terms befitting a nation which, in a thousand years, should 
have learnt that there is no form of offence against which an 
appropriate form of defence cannot be contrived and that, in 
face of air attacks on this country, we, with France as our 
ally, could otganise air attacks against any aggressor, with 
all the traditional advantages of a supreme fleet to deny use 
of the seas to him and a mobile army ready for any offensive- 
defensive mission. 

Ministers had regained their equilibrium when a fresh. 
issue was pressed on their notice. Were they satisfied that 
when the Navy of Defence, provided by the taxpapers, had 
been rebuilt, the Navy of Supply, hitherto maintained by 
ptivate enterprise, would prove adequate ? For several years 
mosquito-like critics had been endeavouring to sting Ministers 
to answer this question. At last they succeeded in gaining 
attention, when a new member of the Government—the 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence—was appointed. 
This matter came within his sphere since neither of the 
fighting services could operate without supplies from over- 
seas, especially of oil fuel, apart from the fact that the country 
would starve in idle impotence unless merchant ships in 
sufficient numbers were available to supplement the home 
supplies of food and raw materials. 

When challenged on this issue, Sir Thomas Inskip, 
speaking, no doubt, on the brief furnished to him by his 
advisers, admitted that there were fewer ships on the register 
than there were before the Great War, but pleaded that, 
owing to the larger size and higher speed of the modern ship, 
the carrying capacity of the Merchant Navy was no smaller 
than it was. This fallacious excuse for inaction was speedily 
exposed. The population, it was recalled, was larger by 
4,000,000 Of 5,000,000 and the nation consumed more per head. 
The cargoes which the country needed had to be carried 
for longer distances owing to the preference shown to 
Empire countries at the expense of nearer foreign countries. 
The longer hauls and, therefore, longer time occupied by 
voyages involved more shipping. Moreover, since the East 
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Coast and Channel ports were within bombing range of a 
continental enemy, shipping might have to be diverted to 
Western ports, where the facilities for berthing and discharg- 
ing are more limited, with the probable consequence that 
traffic jams would occur, reducing the carrying capacity of 
the ships. Again, the increase of speed would count for less 
in time of war than under peace conditions, owing to the 
adoption of convoy, in which the speed of the slowest unit 
is that of the whole convoy, and in menaced areas captains 
would have to navigate without lights and, therefore, at less 
than normal speed. 

. With obvious reluctance this plea for inaction was 
abandoned. It was then claimed that if a shortage of tonnage 
was experienced, neutral tonnage could be chartered, as it 
was during the Great War. There was no gainsaying this 
suggestion—#f there were any neutral maritime Powers in 
future which would be prepared to show benevolence to us 
at the risk of offending the enemy, possibly a close neighbour, 
and if we could afford to pay the high rates of charter which 
would be demanded if that risk were incurred. During the 
Great War, when we commanded the coal supplies without 
which most neutral ships could not be operated, this countty 
paid many millions of pounds for such tonnage and this 
money so enriched competitors that they were enabled to 
build more ships and better ships than in the past. Oil has 
now largely replaced coal, and in another war we should have 
no magnet to attract neutral ships to our aid, while the 
presumption is that the charter rates would be far higher, 
resulting in even more lavish payments to competitors. 
After a time this plea was also abandoned. 

But the will to do nothing had not. been subjugated. 
Ministers interested in the matter pleaded that, though there 
were about 2,000 fewer ships of 100 tons gross and upwards 
on the register of the United Kingdom, ‘the Empire block 
tonnage’ was not less than it was. The implication was that 
the ships designed and built mainly for the coastal trades of 
the Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates would be at our 
setvice in time of war. This plea for inaction is dangerous, 
perhaps more dangerous than the others, because it is more 
plausibie, being based on figures extracted from Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, the accuracy of which is unquestionable. 
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It is true that between June, 1914, and June, 1938, the tonnage, 
including the smallest ships, owned in Great Britain and the 
Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates increased by nearly 
200,000 tons, but, on the other hand, over the same period the 
umber of ships decreased by over 1,000, and numbers are 
of first importance. Apart from this consideration, is it con- 
ceivable that, in the event of war, any considerable number of 
the vessels in distant parts of the Empire would be placed at 
the disposal of this country ? These ships are engaged mainly 
in coastal trades and were designed for such trades. What 
would happen to the inter-State trade of Australia, most of 
which is transported by sea, if the ships which carry it were 
withdrawn ? What would happen to the trade on the Western: 
seaboard of Canada or to her trade on the Great Lakes if she 
surrendered her ships ? Would there be no dislocation of the 
Indian coastal trade, of Burma’s river trade, of the coastal 
trade of the Straits Settlements, of Britain’s trade on the China 
coast, if the ships rushed home in order to feed the people of 
the British islands ? The excuse that any considerable number 
of the ships of the overseas parts of the Empire would be 
available for maintaining our supplies does not, it will be seen, 
bear examination. 

As a result of this process of cancelling out the several 
pleas for doing nothing, the President of the Board of Trade 
was at length brought, in July last, to admit that something 
should be done to arrest the decline of British shipping and 
shipbuilding and to defend both industries against the attacks 
which had been made upon them over a period of twenty 
yeats. He was disinclined, perhaps wisely, himself to propose 
remedial measures, and asked the leaders in the two industries 
to make proposals. As a result of this invitation shipowners, 
under the leadership of Lord Essenden, collected all the 
relevant facts and figures and submitted them to the Board of 
Trade in January last, and the shipbuilders also carried out 
an investigation and sent their brief to the Department. 
The distresses of shipping and shipbuilding, as a result of 
these enquiries, were exposed as even more grievous than had 
been expected. Lacking the support of the Government, 
shipowners had been forced to surrender to State-aided 
tivals services which they had themselves established and 
maintained successfully, and shipbuilders had been compelled 
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to watch old clients in foreign countries, tempted by barter 
arrangements, exchange advantages or subsidies, place orders 
in continental yards. It was proved that both British industries 
were languishing since private individuals could not fight 
successfully competitors supported by all the strength of their 
Governments and their national treasuries. 

Thus it came about that all the excuses of Ministers for 
inaction wete shown to be excuses and nothing more. But 
another issue remained. Having about 3,000,000 tons less 
ocean-going ships than twenty-five years ago, would the losses 
in a war be less serious than they were in the Great War? It 
was complacently assumed for a long time that, the counter- 
offensive measures being more efficient, fewer ships would be 
lost. But any probable enemy will have far greater numbers 
of submarines at his service than the Germans could keep at 
sea even at the period of their most intense and destructive 
campaign.” In addition, account has also to be taken now 
of bombing aeroplanes directed against ships at sea and, with 
even greater chances of successful attack, against vessels in 
port. The ports on the east and south-east coasts, including 
London and Southampton, are within bombing range of any 
enemy on the Continent. West coast ports may have to be 
used. However complete the wartime organisation, there 
will be a loss of carrying power, and even serious traffic jams, 
and hundreds of merchant ships may be immobilised for weeks 
at a time. 

In face of a mass of evidence against a complacent attitude 
towards the problems of shipping and shipbuilding the 
Government capitulated. In the course of a debate on unem- 
ployment in the House of Commons on February 16th— 
too late in the evening to be reported in the newspapers 
next morning—the President of the Board of Trade had the 
courage to surrender. Challenged once more on the facts 
and figures which had been submitted to him, he admitted 
that the decline of the maritime industries had to be con- 
sidered not only ‘from the point of view of economics, of 
employment, of profits, of exchange,’ important as these 

2 There are now in the service of the principal naval Powers the following sub- 
marines, the vessels building being shown in brackets in each case: British 54 (15), 
United States 87 (19), Japan, 95 (2), Italy 104 (7), and Germany 43 (22). The Italian 


and German navies also have 115 destroyers and 32 are building. ‘Fleets (British 
Commonwealth of Nations and Foreign Countries), 1939,’ Cmd. J. 936. 
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things were, ‘ but also from the point of view of security.’ He 
explained that the shipowners had suggested to him certain 
remedies and the Government were considering them ‘as 
a matter of urgency.’ There were, he added, many different 
problems and many points of view to be taken into account. 
The Minister, in spite of all that had been said by the spokes- 
men of the Government in the past, made this admission : 


I should like to add one comment. It is not only the Royal 
Navy which has turned this country from an island into an Empire ; 
it is the merchant fleet as well. 

We have seen in the course of our economic history a great 
many industrial changes—the disappearance of the iron and steel 
industry in Sussex, the wool industry of Norfolk, and a great part 
of the tin industry of the West country, and we have been able to 
survive them all. But there is one great industrial change in this 
country which I think we could never survive, and that is the 
decline and disappearance of our merchant shipping. 


But the President was not content to confess that some- 
thing had to be done for the shipping industry. 


If you can do something for shipping, then shipbuilding auto- 
matically in course of time will come right too. That would be 
all right if you could afford to wait, but although the Government 
are concerned with the questions of unemployment and financial 
loss in shipbuilding, they are also concerned at the loss of security 
which comes from this great decline in our shipbuilding and at 
the potential loss, therefore, of the skill of the shipbuilders. 

Therefore, the securing of a ship almost immediately is worth two 
or three ships five or ten years hence. This aspect of the situation 
has to be considered in solving a very difficult problem, because 
you have at the same time to consider the question of the reserve 
of tonnage. 

From the point of view of security, if you build one ship and 
as you build it you scrap another, although you have modernised 
your fleet, the net gain of tonnage is practically nil, so the net gain 
in security is diminutive. Therefore, consideration of the problem 
must include the question of a reserve of tonnage which would not 
be used for ordinary economic purposes but would be there in 
the case of emergency. If in 1934, when we were concerned 
with plain economics, the motto was ‘scrap and build,’ to-day, 
when we are concerned with security, the motto is ‘lay-up and 
build.’ 
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Thus the President, by implication, surrendered, with a 
courage deserving of full recognition, to the challenges to 
action which had been thrown down in past years and 
admitted that the solution of the problems of the shipping 
and shipbuilding industries were matters of great urgency. 

Unhappily the conversion has come too late. Whatever 
aid Parliament may decide upon, British shipping cannot be 
restored, within measurable time, to its former strength, nor 
can the shipyards be enabled to provide employment on 
anything like the same scale as in the past, because a smaller 
Merchant Navy necessarily implies less replacement tonnage as 
‘ships become obsolescent, while it must be a matter of great 
difficulty to regain the allegiance of foreign shipowners, 
Owing to the absence of orders for new tonnage and the 
depression of freights, craftsmen in the shipyatds and engine 
shops, as well as officers and men in the merchant service, 
have been seeking employment in the industries which ate 
engaged in rearmament work. ‘There is a shortage of skilled 
men in every skilled trade in this country, and in none is it 
more serious than in those concerned with shipbuilding and 
equipment. 

If the necessary number of ships could be built, they 
could not be provided with crews. Lord Essendon 
recently recalled that under the guidance of the Board of 
Trade, and with the co-operation of the Shipping Federa- 
tion and the National Union of Seamen, a great deal had 
been done to make the Merchant Navy a more attractive 
occupation than it was in years gone by. He claimed 
that British ships to-day were manned by officers and 
engineers of a very high standard of education, and the 
seamen were provided in the modern ships with a standard 
of comfort and living far in excess of the conditions even of 
1914. In spite of all that had been done to improve the 
pay and conditions of life on board ship, the personnel of the 
Merchant Navy had decreased, he added, by a number which 
it was impossible to state with accuracy, but it was probably 
between 50,000-60,000 since 1913. So it is useless to speak 
of restoring the Merchant Navy to its former strength 
because, if the ships could be built, they could not be manned, 
and, unless Government support is assured, they could not 
trade at a profit. 
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The best that can be done in the crisis which has arisen 
asa result of years of procrastination is to make it possible 
for existing ships, as they reach twenty-five years of age, to 
be replaced. That will involve an annual output of 1,250,000 
tons from the shipyards in future years. When the peak of 
the tearmament movement has been passed it might be 
possible to increase the tonnage. But, in the meantime, the 
President of the Board of Trade can suggest no other solution 
of the problem of the shortage of tonnage if an emergency 
should arise than that old ships, as they are replaced by new 
ones, should, at the expense, of course, of the State, be kept 
in reserve instead of being broken up in accordance with the 
usual practice. Owing to the failure of successive Govern- 
ments to adopt measures of defence, we have reached the 
humiliating position when it is proposed that old ships, 
discarded because their owners regard them as no longer 
efficient, should be placed in reserve. That policy will be an 
expensive one, because such vessels will have to be maintained 
in efficiency and all the money which is spent in this way 
will be wasted unless crews are available for them in case of 
emergency. 

Thus Ministers have by devious paths reached the point 
at which their critics set out three or four years ago, when it 
became evident that the plea for recognition of the economic 
doctrines, as applied in the past to shipping as an international 
industry, was falling on deaf ears. The best that the Govern- 
ment, with the support of Parliament, can do is to ensure that 
the decline of the shipping and shipbuilding industries is 
arrested, that British shipping is assured of fairplay in future 
on the trade routes, and that the shipbuilders are placed on an 
equal footing with their competitors, favoured by lower wages, 
longer hours, barter arrangements, exchange depreciation and 
other factors. When the rearmament movement has been 
completed it may be possible to develop a long-range policy 
for the restoration of the maritime industries, but apparently 
the hope must be abandoned of regaining the position they 
once occupied when 80 per cent. of the ships afloat under all 
flags were British built and half the world’s sea-borne trade 
was carried on in British ships. 

Unless the Government immediately intervenes and 
Parliament endorses its proposals without delay, the British 
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Merchant Navy will continue to decline and more shipyards 
will become silent. The rearmament programme has reacted 
unfavourably on merchant shipbuilding, raising the cost of 
new tonnage by 20 per cent., while shipowners, with lower 
freights, have to meet operating charges which are from 
25 to 30 percent. greater than in 1935. In these circumstances 
shipowners, exposed to uneconomic competition on every 
trade route, cannot replace their ships as they become old 
and inefficient. By some means the gap between the ship- 
builder’s price and the shipowner’s price must be bridged, 
and only the Government can do this. And not only must 
-this task be undertaken, but conditions of fairplay must be 
created so that the new ships, when built, can be efficiently 
manned and trade at a reasonable profit so as to attract 
investors to an industry which has been seriously weakened 
by the economic war which has been made upon it for nearly 
twenty years. 

Until measures to secure these ends have been adopted, 
the rearmament programme will remain unbalanced. The 
chairman of the United States Maritime Commission, which 
proposes to apply State funds to stimulate the building of 
five hundred merchant ships in the next ten years, has defended 
that decision by claiming that merchant shipping is ‘ the lifeline 
of the United States Navy.’ If that be true of a country 
which is so largely independent of overseas supplies and has 
as defence, on the one hand, the 3,000 miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean and, on the other, the 6,000 miles of the Pacific Ocean, 
how much more true is it of a country that could be overrun 
by an enemy if the Royal Navy were immobilised by lack of 
auxiliaries and could be starved if its sea communications 
were severed ? 

ARCHIBALD Hurp. 


Eleven shipyards are already without any merchant shipbuilding. 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN IN THE PACIFIC 


In these days when all that is most changeful, evanescent and 
self-destructive in history thrusts itself more and more upon 
the mind, it may perhaps be of value to remember that the 
fabric of this world is woven not alone by chance but also by 
necessity. The noise of the European conflict is to-day so 
deafening, the vibration of the telegraph wires so shrill, that 
it is certainly none too easy to catch beneath all the confusion 
of sounds the rhythm of world history. Half a century ago 
this was much easier. At that time two Anglo-Saxon states- 
men had very-clearly realised the significance of Asiatic policy 
in world events. ‘He who understands China’ said John 
Hay in 1890, ‘ holds in his hand the key to international politics 
in the next five hundred years.’ And about the same time 


George N. Curzon, then a young member of the Lower 
House, pointed out that : 


the future of Great Britain . . . will be decided not in Europe, 
not even upon the seas and oceans which are swept by her flag, 
or in the Greater Britain that has been called into existence by her 
offspring, but in the continent whence our emigrant stock first 
came, and to which as conquerors their descendants have returned. 


There are obvious things which tend to be overlooked 
simply because of their obviousness. The relatively peaceful 
development of the world in the century between the 
Napoleonic wars and 1914 was based on the naval supremacy 
of Britain, a fact which was accepted by all as a matter of 
course. After the World War, world equilibrium, in other 
words the, to a certain extent, peaceful and continuous 
development of our planet, rested on the fact of the silently 
acknowledged condominion of the two Anglo-Saxon world 
powers over the seas. It is Anglo-Saxon naval supremacy 
which is now questioned in the Far East. 

Relations between Europe and Asia in the course of 
centuries took the form of thrust and counter-thrust, of mutual 
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inter-penetration, of cultural co-operation and of sanguinaty 
conflict. Even in the times of Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century of our era, and up 
to the time of the last Turkish wars in the seventeenth century, 
it had been by no means decided whether Asia should domi- 
nate Europe or whether the great Motherland should be 
conquered by its European peninsula. The decisive factor 
in the issue of this struggle was the fact that by the. sixteenth 
centuty Europe had achieved the conquest of the seas. 

Asiatic conquerors have been essentially bound to the 
land. As Gibbon, for example, remarks about Tamerlane: 

* Asia was in the hand of Timour : his armies were invincible, 
his ambition was boundless. . . . He touched the utmost 
verge of the land; but an insuperable, though narrow, sea 
rolled between the two continents of Europe and Asia, and 
the lord of so many thomans, or myriads, of horse was not 
master of a single galley.’ 

It was, however, not possible to conquer even Asia by 
means of a frontal land attack. The circumnavigation of the 
African Continent and the subsequent advance of the 
Europeans into the sphere of the Indian Ocean, and later of 
the Pacific, represent a large-scale flanking manceuvre. The 
colonial empires founded by the Portuguese, Dutch and 
British are Ocean Empires, created from the sea. The existence 
of these empires rests to-day upon one hypothesis—Anglo- 
Saxon naval supremacy. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century, however, the 
white colonial powers were confronted by an entirely new 
phenomenon. A thalassocracy of purely Asiatic origin arose 
in the Pacific, and became at the same time the centre of an 
‘opposition colonisation’ (*‘ Gegen-Kolonisation’) of the 
first rank. A hundred and fifty years after Russia, Japan 
accepted European civilisation in order to beat Europe at het 
own game. For the first time for 300 years an Asiatic Power 
once more set out to achieve world conquest. 

Japan, like every thalassocracy, sought to influence the 
neighbouring continent, and here the Island Kingdom came 
up against two Great Powers—China and Russia. The 
substance of modern Japan’s foreign policy consists essentially 
of the adjustment of relations with these two continental 


opponents. But this foreign policy, although no doubt 
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displaying certain ‘ amphibian ’ characteristics, has as its goal, 
in accordance with tradition, the actual domination of the 
East Asiatic Continent. 

To the Occident, which came into close contact with 
Japan for the first time in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, everything that took place in the following eighty 
years, the whole mighty uprising to the position of a world 
power, appeared as an example of the economic, social, 
cultural and political transformation brought about by 
European-American capitalism in the backward Orient. In 
this connection, however, it remains inexplicable that while 
Japan’s reaction to Occidental capitalism was the development 
of power on a vast scale, the other two Asiastic kingdoms, 
China and Korea, through contact with the same capitalism, 
have declined and forfeited all or part of their independence. 
It must be assumed that the Japanese have brought out of 
their long history into modern times a certain mental attitude 
which has made possible their unique success. 

‘To be widely open on the one hand to outside impres- 
sions, and on the other to turn them to good account in the 
safe shelter of a closed personality "— it is thus that Friedrich 
Ratzel characterises one of the historical advantages of the 
Island State. In the course of their thousand years’ history 
the Japanese have succeeded in absorbing various foreign 
ideas and forms of organisation, have tested them and skilfully 
tried out one against the other. Statesmen of imposing 
pattern have appeared at decisive turning points of Japanese 
history, men who have not been afraid to oppose the passive 
resistance of the masses, and, despising the old, deep-rooted 
prejudices, have led the State into new paths. 

The astounding elasticity and adaptability of the Japanese, 
their capacity for absorbing outside ideas while at the same 
time preserving their own personality, these traits in the 
national character, which explain Japan’s remarkable success, 
ate the result of the history of this island people. The 
Japanese, racially and culturally, are a mixed people. Malays 
of the South Seas, Altaic Mongols, Caucasian Ainus, colonised 
Japan in prehistoric times and helped to build up the Japanese 
national type. Still more heterogeneous are the influences 
which have shaped Japanese culture. Chinese Confucianism, 
Indian Buddhism, Catholicism of the Jesuitical type, have 
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formed and influenced Japanese life in the course of the 
centuries. As, therefore, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century Japan adopted European civilisation, she had already 
had considerable experience in assimilating foreign influences, 

Tension in two directions—continental and oceanic—has 
always defined Japan’s attitude to world politics. ‘The 
influence of the Continent on the Island Kingdom has not 
been merely cultural: in the thirteenth century the Mongol 
Chinese dynasty attempted to extend their dominion to the 
Japanese islands. Decisive factors in the failure of this 
grandiose campaign were, first, the breakdown in the unaccus- 
tomed conditions of the ‘ amphibian ’ warfare, of the military 
technique of the Mongol cavalry, planned for land warfare, 
and, secondly, the unexpected toughness of the Japanese 
resistance. The invasion of the Island Kingdom by the 
Continent was thus finished once and for all. Three hundred 
years later came Japan’s attack on the Continent. In the 
meantime, however, the former’s political horizon had been 
gteatly enlarged. In 1542 the Islands for the first time saw 
‘Southern barbarians’ in their harbours: the Portuguese 
landed on the Japanese islands. 

The sixteenth century is, generally speaking, the epoch in 
which Japan’s political energy reached its first culminating 
point. In this period the Japanese first appeared as an ocean- 
going people, as pirates and traders, and attempted, using the 
southern island Kiushu as base, to obtain a footing in the 
whole of the Western Pacific. ‘This was the first foreign 
political appearance of the Satsuma Clan. The Malakka 
Peninsula represents the most southerly point of the oceanic 
advance of the Satsuma people. Here, however, the Japanese 
sailors already came against the Europeans advancing from 
the west (the Portuguese Indian traveller, Albuquerque, in 
I§tt). 

on elasticity of the Island Kingdom’s foreign policy at 
this time can be judged from the ocean encompassing plans 
of the Japanese statesmen of the period. On the one hand 
the attempt was made to extend Japanese trade to Mexico in 
the East Pacific where Spain had already established a sphere 
of influence. The South Japanese embassy to the Pope 
(Hazekura Tsunenaga), an attempt to establish friendly 
relations with the Occident, above all with Spain and Portugal, 
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also falls into this period. On the other hand, Japan at this 
time was straining every nerve to subdue the Chinese-Korean 
Continent (Hideyoshi, 1536-1598). This tension between 
ocean and continent in the sixteenth century contains the 
kernel of the whole future foreign policy of the Island State 
even to the present day. 

Japan has twice adopted European arms technique in 
order to turn it against China. In 1542 occurred the first 
importation of Portuguese firearms into Japan. Fifty years 
later, in 1592, the Japanese troops in their continental cam- 
paigns were already equipped both with European firearms 
and those manufactured at home from European models. 
Three hundred years later the same process was repeated. 
In 1853, after a long interruption, Japan again came into 
contact with European arms technique, and with this same 
— just forty years later succeeded in overwhelming 


ei Hideyoshi the conquest of China and Korea was in 
line with ancient tradition: already in the seventh cen 
Japan made an unsuccessful effort to establish herself in South 


Korea. After the repulsion of the Mongol Chinese Emperor 
Kublai Khan’s attack on Japan at the end of the thirteenth 
century, the plan for a counter-attack on the Continent at once 
emerged. This plan, however, could not be carried out owing 
to the incessant feudal disputes in which Japan was engaged 
for forty years after the last Mongol invasion. It was only 
after Hideyoshi succeeded, in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, in settling the feudal wars that he could once more 
turn his attention to the conquest of China and Korea. 

For Hideyoshi, however, the subduing of China and Korea 
was only a stage. His aim was the conquest of the whole of 
the Indo-Pacific area. Apart from the Far East, India, the 
East Indies, and Persia were to fall to the Japanese conquerors. 
The capital of this pan-Asiatic kingdom was to be Peking. 
Hideyoshi may be regarded as the spiritual father of Giichi 
Tanaka (1863-1929) whose famous Testament of 1927 repeats 
more or less accurately this programme of Japanese 
imperialism. 

The Seven Years War (1591-1598) waged by Hideyoshi 
against China and Korea ended with a disaster in which the 
Sino-Korean fleet defeated the Japanese armada in the Yellow 
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Sea. Naval supremacy is as mecessary to continental 
domination in the Far East as elsewhere. 

Japan at that time, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, escaped the fate of India because Spain, the world 
power which might have threatened her, then suffered defeat 
at the hands of England and France. . Philip II’s Armada was 
destroyed in 1588; mine years later the Chinese general 
Li Yu-sung defeated the Japanese fleet. Shortly afterwards 
began the Thirty Years’ War in which the energies of all 
European Powers were fully engaged. The colonial wars 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries took place in the 
_ Indian and Atlantic Oceans, the rdle of the Western Pacific 
being of little or no importance in this connection. Japan 
therefore remained in these centuries outside the circle of 
European world policy, and was able undisturbed to devote 
herself to the experiment of self-consolidation and political 
and economic ‘ autarky.’ 

The epoch of seclusion (1637-1853) which covers seven 
generations, is the time of the final formation of the Japanese 
national character. It was ushered in by vast anti-ideological 
struggles: both ideologies which claimed domination were 
eventually discarded. Political Buddhism first received a 
death blow, in dealing which the Government claimed the 
support of Christianity, which was already exerting a powerful 
influence upon the masses. In its turn, however, Christianity 
was suppressed, foreigners thrown out of the country, and 
all communication with the outside world cut off. The sense 
of national disappointment at the failure of Hideyoshi’s 
pan-Asiatic plans produced in a hypersensitive nation the 
tendency to self-examination and self-consciousness. ‘Thus 
ate explained the turning against foreign ideologies and in 
general the inclination to self-limitation. The outward 
manifestations of life were toned down, increase of population 
checked by abortion and child murder. The apparatus of a 
centralised bureaucracy was planted on a feudal social order, 
spiritual life was dominated by a scholasticism imported from 
China which attained in Japan its highest florescence towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. In the epoch which for 
the West was the period of discovery and invention, of the 
first great victories over Nature, of English emperical philo- 
sophy and French encyclopedism, Japan remained in the 
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fettets of scholasticism. But feudalism and scholasticism 
were a good school for the Japanese spirit as they had formerly 
been for that of Europe. 

Japan’s ‘awakening,’ or rather a powerful rousing by 
American cannon in the year 1853, forced the acceptance of 
Eutopean-American civilisation. But this acceptance was 
simply used as a stick with which to beat Europe. Hideyoshi’s 
pan-Asiatic programme once more came to the front. Japan 
now began where Hideyoshi left off, and made up for the 
defeat of 1597 by a blow at the Chinese ‘ hereditary foe’ in 
1894-1895. It turned out, however, that in these two and a 
half centuries the world situation had fundamentally altered : 
between the victorious Island Kingdom and defenceless 
China stood Russia, backed by France and Germany. Japan 
was thus robbed of the fruits of her victory over China. 

The advance of the Island Kingdom towards the Continent, 
the pan-Asiatic doctrine of Hideyoshi, was countered, as 
250 yeats before, by a Eurasiatic programme. The Russians 
appeared as the political heirs of the Mongols. 

The Mongol Empire, founded in the thirteenth century 
by Genghiz Khan and his successors, included on its extreme 
west the Russian principalities; on its extreme east this 
Empire sought to incorporate the Japanese islands. In the 
fifteenth century the Russian principalities, under the leader- 
ship of Moscow, threw off the Mongol yoke ; in direct connec- 
tion with this the Russian counter-offensive began right across 
the whole Eurasian Continent from the Volga to the Pacific, 
Moscow gathered under her overlordship the northern part 
of the decaying Mongol Empire. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century the Russian conquerors matched across the 
Ural mountains ; a century later the coasts of the Pacific had 
already been reached by Russian adventurets and traders. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century (1858-1860), 
China, greatly weakened by the war against England and 
France, was forced to relinquish the Amur Province and the 
coastal territory to Russia. The Russians, however, were no 
more prepared than their Mongol predecessors to be satisfied 
with conquests on the Asiatic Continent. At the end of the 
eighteenth and the first thirty years of the nineteenth centuries 
Russian sailors and adventurers displayed exceptional activity 
in the north and south of the Western Pacific. In 1798 the 
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Russo-American Company on the lines of the English and 
Dutch Colonial Companies was formed, and proceeded to 
annex and administer Alaska in the name of the Russian 
Empire. Russian explorers appeared on the Marshall and 
Caroline Islands. In 1812 Russian agencies were started in 
California which at that time belonged to Spain ; in 1815 an 
attempt was made to bring the Hawaiian Islands under a 
Russian protectorate. As late as 1821 the Czar Alexander I 
raised a claim to the Oregon province which lay like a wedge 
between British and American spheres of influence. When, 
in the summer of 1823, George Canning made to the American 


_ Ambassador, Richard Rush, the proposals for common © 


diplomatic action which led soon afterwards to the formula- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, it was this Russian offensive in 
the Pacific, too, which was foremost in his mind. 

Russia’s oceanic ambitions were far-reaching : the Bering 
Sea was to become a Russian inland sea; in 1825 Russia and 
Spain made an agreement on the division of their spheres of 
influence in California. This, however, proved to be the 
summit of Russia’s achievements in the oceanic sphere. The 
proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine was the first Anglo- 
Saxon counter-stroke with the aim of finally pushing Russia 
off the American Continent. With the sale of Alaska in 
1867 the dream of a Pacific ocean kingdom under Russian 
domination faded once and forall. It is true that seven yeats 
earlier Vladivostok—‘ Stronghold of the East ’—had been 
built on the coast of the Sea of Japan. The geographical 
position, however, of this sea fortress proves that Russia 
had given up extensive oceanic ambitions : Vladivostok was 
in no sense planned as a point of departure for oceanic 
conquests, but rather as a base for continental development 
and defence against possible attack from the sea. 

Russian world policy unfolded itself along a strategically 
powerful line from the Carpathians to the Great Hingan 
Range (Manchuria), from the Black Sea to the Pacific. Behind 
this line lie the Eurasian steppes, and the immanent tendency 
of Mongolo-Russian ‘ steppe-imperialism ’ is to seek an outlet 
in a southerly direction towards the ‘warm waters ’—the 
Mediterranean, the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Russia’s 
world political energies have in the course of centuries been 
concentrated now on one, now on another section of this 
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colossal curve. Russian advance towards the Black Sea was 
paralysed by the British counter-attack between 1853 (Crimean 
War) and 1878 (Congress of Berlin). The Central Asiatic 
expansion of the Czarist Empire which between 1860 and 
1885 reached its most successful period, was also halted by 
British counter-activity in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. In 
1885 border conflicts between Russia and Afghanistan nearly 
ended in a war between Russia and England. 

In the ’nineties the Russian offensive on the shores of the 
Pacific, brought to a halt between 1860 and 1870, was renewed. 
Checked on both the other sectors of her world political arc, 
in the west on the Black Sea, and in the centre in Central 
Asia, she turned her attention to the Pacific sector. Here, ° 
however, the Czarist Empire came into conflict with Japan, 
substantially supported by Anglo-American co-operation. 

The conflict between Russia and Japan in the Pacific was a 
typical Power conflict, economic difficulties between the two 
Powers being merely of secondary importance. The Japanese 
as well as the Russians had proved indifferent colonisers on 
the coasts of the Northern Pacific. The real colonisers had 
been the Chinese, whose settlement of the North Pacific 
territories had, however, been checked by political considera- 
tions. From a purely political point of view both Moscow 
and Tokyo had favoured grandiose projects for colonising 
the North Pacific territories with, respectively, Russian and 
Japanese settlers. Nothing came of these plans, however, 
owing to lack of colonising energy in the settlers themselves. 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 left Japan an 
Asiatic Great Power, and gave her dominion over Southern 
Manchuria and Korea. The victory of Japan was only made 
possible by Anglo-Saxon support, chiefly that of England 
(the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 1902). After this time, how- 
ever, a shifting in the direction of Japanese foreign policy 
is noticeable : from an attitude of acute opposition to Russia, 
covered by an alliance with the strongest ocean power, 
Tokyo’s policy veered gradually towards an understanding 
with Russia, while attachment to the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
was loosened. Russia and Japan approached each other on a 
ptogramme of the partititon of China. Agreements on the 
division of spheres of influence in North China were made no 
less than four times—in 1907, 1910, 1911 and 1916. In 1910 
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a perfectly definite Russo-Japanese front was formed against 
the American attempt to make Manchutia a buffer state under 
American control (Taft-Knox proposals), The Russo- 
Japanese approach reached its closest point during the World 
War, in the last year of Czarism, with the Sazonov-Motono 
Agreement of July 3rd, 1916, which was clearly ditected 
against America. In the same year Berlin, as well as Tokyo, 
played with the idea of a separate peace and a threefold 
Russo-Germano-Japanese entente. 

During the World War and in 1919—1920 Japanese expan- 
sion in the Far East reached its highest point. China and 
Russia were completely paralysed, the whole Russian Far 
Eastern possessions as far as Lake Baikal were occupied by 
Japan. Only the intervention of England and America 
(Washington, 1922) forced Japan to evacuate the occupied 
positions. A new Japanese approach to Russia, at this time 
similarly isolated, became possible in 1925 with the Karakhan- 
Yoshizava Agreement. The problem of China, however, 
then as now, stood between Tokyo and Moscow. The 
unification of China was carried out between 1923 and 1926 
with Russian help, and this unification was directed not only 
against the Western Powers but against Japan. Still, even in 
1926 the tendency to an approach of Russia and Japan was 
clearly noticeable, and even the old idea of a triple entente 
between Japan, Russia and Germany seemed to be coming to 
fruition. The close relations between Berlin and Moscow 
as shown in the Berlin Treaty of 1926, could only be favourable 
to the ‘ Eurasian Axis ’ (Berlin-Moscow-Tokyo). 

With the advent to power of Baron Giichi Tanaka in the 
summer of 1927, the pan-Asiatic tendency once more asserted 
itself, combined first with an attempt at an approach to 
England, but after 1931 with gradual dissociation from all 
connection with the Anglo-Saxon Powers. This ‘ totali- 
tarian’ continental policy beginning with the occupation of 
Manchuria presupposed a more or less complete ‘ aloofness’ 
on the part of England and America towards any Wester 
Pacific policy. Tokyo assumed this Anglo-Saxon aloofness 
as a matter of course, but reckoned equally as a matter of 
course with Russian ‘ presence’ (‘ presenza ’—Italian) in the 
Western Pacific. 

The fate of Asis will in all probability be decided by 
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Asiatic Power factors. The intervention of the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers, if it ever comes, can be expected only at a much 
later stage, when the combinations of power in the Western 
Pacific will be more clearly discernible. The alternatives 
which there remain to be settled are the old ones, those which 
were set by Kublai Khan in the thirteenth, and Hideyoshi in 
the sixteenth centuries: Eurasia or Panasia. The further 
the Chinese Armies are pushed to the West and cut off from 
all access to the sea, the more will they be thrown back on 
help from Russia and the more probable will become a close 
political and military co-operation between Moscow and the 
Government of Marshal Chiang. 

The incorporation of China in the Japanese sphere of 
power will ruin Russia’s position as an Asiatic Great Power. 
And Russia to-day, in view on the one hand of the industriali- 
sation of the huge district between the Ural and Altai Moun- 
tains and on the other of the actual incorporation of Chinese 
East Turkestan and Outer Mongolia (together nearly 
1,500,000 square miles) feels much more an Asiatic Power 
than she did twenty years ago. A Sino-Russian alliance, the 
victory of which would realise the old Eurasian Mongolian 
Empire of Genghiz Khan and Kublai Khan, is therefore 
within the bounds of possibility. 

The Pan-Asiatic solution, as envisaged by Hideyoshi and 
Tanaka could only be achieved by the overthrow of Russia 
and her destruction as an Asiatic Power. The incorporation 
of Eastern Turkestan and Outer Mongolia in the Japanese 
sphere of control would threaten Russian domination in 
South Siberia and Central Asia. There is, however, another 
possibility, namely the partition of China between Japan and 
Russia. As things are to-day this would mean a complete 
climination of Russia from the Pacific Coast and thus the 
conversion of the Sea of Japan into a Japanese inland sea, 
the relinquishment of the coast territories and possibly also 
the Amur province to Japan, Russia, however, retaining 
her lordship over the Mongolian-Turkestan provinces. This 
would, according to past experience, lead to a stronger 
pressure of Russia in Central Asia and in the direction of the 
Indian Ocean. 

GreGoRY BIENsTOCK. 
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THE FATHERS OF GERMAN NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


MopeERN National Socialism is almost identical with pre- 
war Pan-Germanism, to which it has merely added an efficient, 
- a more ruthless, technique ; it was necessary, as Hitler saw, 
to implement the masses and also the outlying minorities, if 
the ideas of Pan-Germanism were to triumph. It is, however, 
not generally realised that the political ideology of contem- 
porary Germany owes nothing else to Adolf Hitler and rela- 
tively little to Houston Stewart Chamberlain. It was the 
Germans of Bohemia, Moravia and Austrian Silesia who 
created the ‘essentially German’ political tradition which 
has become grimly evident to-day. The German minorities 
in these mainly Slav ‘ Historic Provinces’ have only been 
known as Sudeten Germans since 1919, but it may be con- 
venient to indulge in anachronism and to refer to them by 
their post-war name in considering some of their pre-war 
performances. 

When the revolutionary wave of 1848 swept across 
Europe the inhabitants of these three provinces indulged ina 
general enthusiasm for the downfall of Metternich and the 
rise of liberty. The German Bohemians immediately envi- 
saged the absorption of the Historic Provinces into a new 
united Germany, and hastened to send their representatives 
to the all-German Parliament summoned to Frankfurt. What 
was their astonishment when they discovered the Slav 
majority regarded liberty as something quite different; it 
proceeded to enjoy the new freedom of the Press by launching 
new journals written, not in German, but in Czech; its 
leading spokesman, Frantisek Palacky, refused an invitation 
to the Frankfurt Assembly on the grounds that the latter was, 
after all, intended to represent the unification of Germans and 
Germans alone. Palacky’s standpoint was reasonable enough 
—too reasonable, perhaps, for the Grossdeutsch idealists now 
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assembling on the Main. For their aim was to replace the 
old German Confederation of Dynasties by a unitary Great 
German State to embrace Austria, Prussia and all the old 
confederates. The Austria of the 1815 Confederation had 
included, together with Austria proper and the Alpine 
provinces, Bohemia, Moravia, Southern Silesia with their 
Czechs, and also the Slavs of Styria and Slovenia. If the 
Czechs refused to become Germans at this point, the new 
united Germany would find itself with a big Slav salient 
separating Munich from Breslau and Vienna from Dresden ; 
the dream of a Central Europe which the German People 
should take over from the German dynasties would be 
destroyed. It soon appeared that the liberty which the- 
German revolutionaries loved was German liberty only; 
and it was the Bohemian German, Hartmann, who demanded 
that military measures be taken to coerce the Czechs. 

In 1849, however, thanks in part to the Slav populations 
of Austria, the Habsburgs recovered their position, and with 
them the Hohenzollerns and the other German dynasties 
re-established themselves and the hope of Great-German 
unity was dashed to the ground. But this was not all. 
Seventeen years later the Grossdeutsch had a heavier blow 
to face. In 1866 Prussia went to war with Austria. As 
the result of her victory she severed her federal connection 
with Austria, and set up a new Kéeindeutsch Empire with a 
northern orientation. In those days the Prussians did not 
much indulge in Great-German ideas and were proud of 
their own military successes. It was the Austrians who, 
accustomed to regard Vienna as the capital of Germany 
since medieval times, were horrified to find that a new 
German unity had been created without that city. Not only 
had grand-scale German unity proved a fiasco in 1849, but 
now Germans, they felt, were evicted from Germany. Their 
chagrin intensified the Great-Germanism of many Austrians ; 
it was made ready to ripen into Pan-Germanism ; they would 
at any rate never rest till the 9,000,000 Germans of Salzburg, 
Bohemia, Styria, and the other Habsburg provinces should 
be reunited with the Germans of Saxony and Bavaria. It 
was natural that the Germans who lived in Bohemia and 


1 The special implications of the German word Vo/k, which obscurely combines 
the meaning of folk, people, nation and race, should not be forgotten. 
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Austrian Silesia, all along the very frontiers of the new 
German Reich, felt very much more bitterly about the 
post-1866 situation than most of the Austrian Germans who 
lived further away. The indignant nationalism of the 
Germans of the Sudeten provinces was simultaneo 
stimulated by their increasingly difficult relations with the 
Czech population of these same provinces. If they could 
not set up one vast united Germany to embrace all Central 
Europe, they introduced a Constitution which ensured that 
the German minority within Austria’s frontiers should over- 
whelm the Slav majority. Sudeten Germans, men_ like 
Herbst and Giskra, were the most active Austrian politicians 
of this time, and they administered the constitutional arrange. 
ments they had made in the spirit of their own provincial 
fear of the Czechs. ‘Their passionate Germanism, therefore, 
laying stress as it did upon the sacrosanct nature of German 
soil and German language, readily incorporated the racial 
idea; to be a good German in their eyes one must be an 
enemy to the Slavs. 

The racial argument was all the more welcome since it 
provided a new justification, distinct from the old confes- 
sional one, for the vague anti-Semitic traditions scattered up 
and down Central Europe. From the Sudeten German 
point of view things went from bad to worse, for the 
nationalist German ‘ Liberal’ Government, in which they 
had been strongly represented, was, in 1879, replaced bya 
coalition supported by the German Clericals and the Slay 
groups in the Austrian Parliament. This further ‘ betrayal’ 
of the Austrian Germans synchronised with a period of 
economic trouble covering the Vienna bank crash of 1873 
and the unemployment of the ’eighties. The German 
Liberals had been sufficiently liberal to give the Jews legal 
equality of status in the ’sixties. Banking and, to a lesser 
extent, industry were largely in Rothschild and other Jewish 
hands, and it now became easy for Pan-German enthusiasts 
to stir up feeling against the new equality for Jews, and to 
discover that 1848 had been a failure because it had been 
too much based upon the idea of the equality of men. No, 
the Pan-Germans discovered, men are not born equal; on 
the contrary, there is a superior German race and there are 
inferior races like the Slavs, and, worse still, the Jews. 
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The first politically active champion of the racial idea in 
Austria was the Viennese squite, Georg von Schénerer, who 
coined the elegant anti-Semitic phrase In der Rasse liegt die 
Schweinerei. He entered the Austrian Parliament in the very 
year of the financial crash in Vienna and indulged in naive 
condemnation of the crimes of capitalists, whom, inaccurately 
even in Austria, he chose to identify with Jewry. His early 
socialism caused him, like many Nazis in the post-Versailles 
petiod, to co-operate for a time with the Social Democratic 
party. But again, like many of the Nazis of to-day, the crude 
mentality of the average German student provided a more 
congenial milien than the more humane and intellectual 
atmosphere which prevailed among the Socialist leaders ; 
in any case, their chief, Viktor Adler, was himself a Jew. 
Schénerer’s Socialism, moreover, was swamped by the fervent 
admiration he developed for Hohenzollern Germany, with 
all its harsh anti-Socialist laws. 

Apropos his love for the Hohenzollerns, which in time 
made him frankly disloyal to the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
an incident which occurred in 1888 deserves more attention 
than it usually receives. Schénerer was sitting in a café 
in Vienna with a crowd of his followers at the time when 
the first Hohenzollern Emperor of Germany, the aged 
William I., was lying on his deathbed. He read in the 
Newes Wiener Tagblatt that, according to a telegram from 
Berlin, the Emperor was dead. About half an hour later 
a special edition of the Tagb/att appeared in the café with 
a démenti which had just come from Germany. There- 
upon Schénerer and twenty-seven of his friends, armed with 
heavy lead-capped sticks, decided to punish the Jews of 
the Tagb/att for the insult they were held to have offered to 
Germany and her rulers. Schénerer was afterwards tried 
for this piece of violence and the record of the trial? reads 
exactly like an account of some brutal Nazi outrage in Berlin 
in 1933 or in Vienna in 1938. For the evidence showed that 
the Schénerer group broke into the Tagb/att offices to find 
the editorial staff of eight or nine men, who were certainly 
Jewish, discussing the next day’s edition. ‘Down on your 
knees, Jews!’ the invaders cried. ‘The Day of Revenge 
has come, you shall do penance!’ ‘ We don’t let the Jewish 

* Sce ‘ Process Georg Ritter von Schénerer,’ Newes Wiener Tagblatt, 1888. 
Vor. CKXV—No. 746 Q 
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women off, either,’ was shouted at an unfortunate secretary, 
But by the time the police could be called, in the very manner 
of modern S.A. men, Schénerer’s troop had discreetly melted 
away. In the course of his trial, as on many other occasions, 
Schénerer inveighed against the vile cultural corruption 
caused by the number of Jews in the journalistic world. The 
Austrian newspapers often amused themselves at the expense 
of what, in those days, appeared to be the crudity and folly 
of Schéneret’s ideas; this he could only explain by the 
malevolent influence of the accursed race. 

It has been seen that, after 1866, the Sudeten Germans 

- resigned themselves with particular difficulty to the break 
between Austria and Germany; those who lived in the 
Egerland in the north-west corner of Bohemia, a district 
which many considered only to be mortgaged to Bohemia, 
were immediately inclined to become irredentist, though the 
German Liberal régime, in which some of their leaders parti- 
cipated, restrained them duging the ’seventies. In the eighties 
they began to take up the attitude of Schénerer, and he and 
his Pan-German colleague, Karl Iro, became the Egerland 
deputies in the Austrian Parliament and held their seats for 
many years; indeed, Iro was re-elected as late as 1911 in the 
last elections before the war. Now the Egerland people wete 
always the most vigorous of the Germans in Bohemia. The 
Germans of Troppau and other towns in Austrian Silesia had 
much the same spirit, but the influence of the Egerlandets 
among the Sudeten Germans was out of all proportion to their 
numbers, both in political life and—perhaps even more—in 
other directions. It was among the Sudeten Germans, as 
opposed to the Germans of Austria proper, that Schénetet 
found sympathy for the Odin and Valhalla cult which he 
adopted ! 

In the year 1897 the Viennese Government, in answer to 
the increase in the Czech vote in the elections of that year, 
agreed to acknowledge the full equality of status of the Czech 
and German languages in Bohemia and Moravia. ‘This led to 
violent and prolonged Sudeten German protests, of which the 
most tremendous came from the Egerlanders; they now 
became frankly irredentist, and put this theory into practice 
by marching across the frontier into Germany in the course of 
forbidden demonstrations which had led to police interference. 
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About this time Schénerer, together with his lieutenant 
Karl Hermann Wolf, launched a definite campaign against 
Catholicism, and Los von Rom became the twin battle-cry with 
Los von Juda. Wolf had been elected a deputy in the 1897 
elections. An Egerlander and a Protestant himself, he, even 
more than Schénerer, may be considered as the personification 
of Bohemian Pan-Germanism. His point of view may be fully 
appreciated by the perusal of his speeches in Parliament and 
elsewhere, or of the paper, Die Ostdeutsche Rundschau, with 
which he identified himself; it is interesting to find that he 

ed with the censorship of old Austria, a deutsch- 
gefdbrt State, just about as much as his spiritual children of 
the Henleinist Sadeten-deutsche Partei quartelled with the. 
post-war Czechoslovak censors. It is interesting, too, to find 
in the pages of the Ostdeutsche Rundschau an exact reflection of 
the modern Nazi’s state of mind. 

The Ostdeutsche Rundschau deserves to be quoted apropos 
vatious Pan-German principles. In the course of 1900 this 
journal was busily encouraging defection from the Catholic 
Church, and enthusiastically recorded conversions to Protes- 
tantism which was felt to be a more decently secular affair— 
Luther, after all, had accepted State control for his churches. 
Already, however, the idea of a German National Church was 
in the air, a Church which Schénerer would wish to see 
dedicated to Odin, and which would, in any case, pay little 
enough attention to the teaching of Christ. At a meeting at 
the manufacturing town of Aussig (in Northern Bohemia) on 
May 22nd, 1900, K. H. Wolf, as reported in the Ostdeutsche 
Rundschau, referred to ‘the need for the German Church 
movement, which has made a victorious appeal to German 
hearts.” On the previous day, incidentally, a meeting he 
addressed at Hohenelbe, in North-eastern Bohemia, was closed 
with the singing of the Wacht am Rhein. 

Already in 1890 a leading article by Wolf appeared on 
April 13th in which he referred to the social question as equiva- 
lent in its essence to the Jewish question, ‘and to this we 
wish to add, that a most important part of the Jewish question 
is to snatch away the control of the Press from the Jews, so 
that it shall again be a means towards the education of the 
people (o/k), and no longer be misused by speculators in order 
to demoralise the masses and bring about their material and 
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moral ruin.’ This is the task which Dr. Goebbels has often 
informed us that he has successfully completed. The totali- 
tarian standpoint was more fully expressed by Wolf upon 


other occasions, the claim that Pan-German politics are not | 


to be restricted, but, on the contrary, are to imprison every 
other aspect of life, and indeed to provide a complete Weltay. 
schauung. After the parliamentary dissolution of 1891 Wolf 
published a leading article on February 1st of that year in 
which he declared: ‘The German-National Party [this was 
the official title of Schénerer’s political followers at the time] 
is, indeed, not a specifically parliamentary party thirsting for 
power ; it is rooted in the people and operates in this way— 
it is a party working to educate the people for social reform 
in the future and with the aim of making our national 
[volklich], our social, and our economic conditions healthy 
once again.’ The social health at which he aimed was, as we 
know, an aggressively German attitude towards Christian, 
Jewish, or Slav influences of any kind. In the spirit of what 
he wrote Wolf concerned himself, not so much with straight 
political activity, but with the invigoration of the so-called 
Defence Societies of the Germans, especially those in Bohemia. 
The most important of these, the Bund der Deutschen, was 
founded in 1894, with the object of helping Germans and 
hindering Czechs wherever their interests clashed. A large 
part of its activities, for example, were concerned with facili- 
tating the acquisition of land or other property for Germans 
and preventing its acquisition by Czechs. Of the German 
Defence Societies besides, the Turnverband and the Schulverein 
were the most outstanding. The former, together with 
gymnastics, inculcated a ‘ healthy,’ or in fact racial, attitude 
to life. The latter organised schoolteachers, and, in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, was the open enemy of the 
parallel Czech organisation which was largely taken up with 
the problem of providing Czech schools for the Czech children 
in Northern Bohemia. The Schulverein, and indeed the 
Sudeten Germans as a whole, objected to the use of Czech in 
this region and held that the Czech children ought to be 
Germanised. 

These German ‘defence’ organisations excluded Jews 
and were racialist and bellicose in attitude. The Schulverein 
exerted considerable influence in the teaching profession, and 
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the tone of the teaching in the Sudeten German schools was, 
by all accounts, the tone of the speeches of Schénerer and 
Wolf, and highly unsuitable to the education of children who 
were to live in a multi-racial State where their own nationality 
was required to play a mediating réle.. In the German univer- 
sities of old Austria, too, most of the professors, and of course 
the majority of the students, were now aggressively racialist. 
It was, moreover, well known that a high proportion of the 
professors even at Vienna, if they were not Jewish, were 
Sudeten Germans. Indeed, it would be roughly true to say 
that the members of the liberal minority were Jewish or partly 
so, while the illiberal majority came from the Sudeten pro- 
vinces and Styria. 

These men, Schénerer, Wolf and their followers, who 
anticipated so exactly the principles proclaimed by the rulers 
of Germany to-day were opposed on racial grounds to the 
acquisition by Austria of non-German—v.e., Slav—territory 
in the Balkans; Schénerer had opposed the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878, and in addition had wished 
to abandon Galicia and Bukovina. In cataloguing his aims 
in 1900, Wolf actually put Los von Ungarn, los von Galizien, 
Bukowina und Dalmatien, together with the familiar Los von 
Rom und Judd (Election Appeal, October 14th, 1900). But 
they regarded the mixed German-Czech and German-Slovene 
ptovinces as indispensable to Austria and believed that their 
problems could only be ultimately solved by ruthless 
Germanisation because they were too intricate to be met by 
compromise. In an election appeal in 1901 Schénerer 
declared, ‘ The Germans in Bohemia must decide whether 
they wish to become Slavs, or whether, in accordance with 
their destiny, they will Germanise. A third possibility does 
not exist.’ The extremist Germans always regretted, as they 
do to this day, that their medieval forefathers failed to 
colonise the interior of Bohemia more extensively. The 
German share in the history of towns like Prague and 
Budweis gives them, as they believe, the right to regard them 
as fundamentally German regardless of the overwhelming 
majority of Czechs among the population. And. colonisa- 
tion can be carried through, and educational and economic 
pressure can at any time be exerted, in such a fashion as to 
make up for lost time. 
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The assumption that the towns of Bohemia are funda- 
mentally German may be regarded as the ‘ Sudeten German 
Myth of History,’ and at least as fantastic as the Czech myth 
to which Henlein took such exception at Carlsbad in April 
last year. It lies at the base of a very favourite conception 
in the Sudeten German districts, a conception of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, not merely as lands which it is practically 
necessary to Germanise, but as an area which has all along 
been destined to be the heart of a Pan-German Third Reich 
in succession to the First Reich, the Holy Roman Empire. 
After the war, incidentally, this gospel was preached by 
Professor Spann in Vienna; it was also much written up by 
the Silesian group around the Troppau schoolmaster, Dr. 
Patscheider. These people constantly spoke of Moravia 
as a necessary bridge from Germany to Vienna and the 
Danube valley; they envisaged a Moravian corridor, as 
one can discover in the publications called the Schiesich 
Jabrbiicher, which exactly anticipated the German roadway 
now ufder construction across post-Munich Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

A policy of Germanisation requires for its justification 
the vilification of the Slavs, and it has been customary, both 
on the German wireless since Hitler has ruled Germany as 
among the Pan-Germans of pre-war Austria, to denounce 
them as unregenerate barbarians. In the heydey of Masaryk, 
Kram4t and other Czechs of their calibre, the Ostdeutsche 
Rundschau (September 1st, 1900) announced that, though the 
Czechs were the least backward of the Slavs and had had all 
the advantages of the close proximity of German culture, 
there was nothing to be hoped from them, and if there were 
it must never be given the opportunity to develop! No one 
doubted that the Slavs, through no particular fault of their 
own, were socially behind the Germans, and German 
employers were always ready to take on Slav employees 
who were willing to work for lower wages than Germans. 
This circumstance helps to explain the appearance of Pan- 
Germanism among the German working class in Bohemia 
and Silesia, though in the rest of pre-war Austria the politically 
conscious working man was usually with the Socialists and 
occasionally with the Clericals, but scarcely ever given over 
to excessive nationalism, A Moravian German, Hans Knirsch, 
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became the leader of a German Working Men’s Party which 
warmly sympathised with K. H. Wolf; it was founded in 
1904, and soon grew strong around Gablonz, in Northern, 
and Krumau, in Southern, Bohemia. With the beginning of 
the Pan-German appeal to the workers, the Sudeten Germans 
had added the last storey to the structure of Nazi ideology, 
when Adolf Hitler was only fifteen. 

Meanwhile, after sensational successes in the 1901 elec- 
tions, Schénerer and Wolf had quarrelled. Schénerer at last 
officially christened his followers A//-deutschen, and not merely 
openly, but publicly, advocated the downfall of the Habs- 
burgs and the union of their German or Germanised subjects 
with those of the Hohenzollerns. Wolf set up his own - 
Frei-all-Deutsch Patty, which he soon renamed German- 
Radical, and which rapidly and completely outdistanced the 
Schénerer rump ; both the Wolf and the Schénerer groups 
in the Austrian Parliament were elected with scarcely an 
exception by Sudeten German constituencies. The German 
Radicals were a little more discreet than Schénerer, but they 
also gazed eagerly towards Berlin. Until the Habsburgs 
should make way for the Hohenzollerns, and as a stepping- 
stone towards a Great Germany ruled by the latter, Wolf’s 
party—and indeed other groups of German Austrian deputies 
—insisted upon a close diplomatic alliance between Vienna 
and Berlin ; they also pressed for a Customs Union between 
Austria-Hungary and Germany which was to transform 
Central Europe into at least an economic unit. This plan 
was manifestly to pave the way for the expansion of German 
political power and military strength, and economic pressure 
was so constantly used with great effect in the inter-racial 
quarrels within Austria that the Slavs set their faces against 
the Customs Union idea as spelling death to hopes for their 
own liberation. The plan for an economically unified Mitzel- 
Europa was fortified, in the later years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in the early years of the twentieth, by the extending 
vigous: of German capitalist enterprise towards the south- 
east. .Mittel-Europa projects had the great advantage, in pre- 
wart days as they have to-day, that they provided a path to 
the German domination of all Central and Eastern Europe up 
to the confines of Russia without openly advocating the de- 
nationalisation of non-Germans ; the non-Germans were none 
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the less afraid that their political freedom would inevitably 
be crippled. 

In opposition to Schénerer, Wolf often spoke of the 
necessity of a rigid frontier between the Germans and Czechs 
in the Sudeten provinces. Yet he, too, knew that such a 
division would be meaningless if and when Pan-German 
notions should come to be realised because geography would 
ensure that the Czechs—struggle as they might—would be 
hopelessly submerged. On December 4th, 1908, in a speech 
in the Austrian Parliament, he said: ‘ With the solution of 
the German national question (the Czechs know that) they 
ate bound to be crushed because a great German national 
State in the future will never be able to tolerate this Slav 
shaft [Pfahl] in its living body.’ The conception of a Central 
European Customs Union is in itself admirable. It is a 
deplorable fact that keen German nationalists, and most of 
all the Sudeten Germans, have poisoned this conception, 
togethet with the idea of a greater German unity, by identify- 
ing with it both the imperialism and the primitive intolerance 
of Pan-Germanism. The unification of France is usually 
held to have been achieved in the days of the first French 
Revolution. No doubt many horrible things occurred at 
the time, but French national unity was based upon notions 
of liberty and rationalism, while, with the reversal of 1866 in 
1938, the achievement of German unity seems to be inextricably 
confused with the triumph of persecution and obscurantism, 
with the strangulation of the Czechs and the decimation of 
the Jews. When the Ostdeutsche Rundschan (September 1st, 
1900) spoke of the ‘imminent world struggle between 4 
highly developed civilisation and a newly dawning epoch 
of barbarism,’ or when the Nazi wireless has repeated similat 
slogans, it is difficult to remember that it is the people of 
Masaryk, Benesh, HodZa and Krofta, not the people of 
Schénerer, Karl Hermann Wolf and Adolf Hitler, which is 
denounced as barbarous. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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COMMENTARY . 
March 18th. 

THE jitterbugs among us were fully prepared for this crisis, 
Jitterbugs have long memories, and they remembered that 
the crisis of last September was heralded by a wave of 
optimism, in newspapers and speeches, which would have . 
done justice to the outlook before the Fall. So when, on 
March roth, jitterbugs read the officially inspired statement 
in the morning papers about the brightness of the outlook, 
and the lyrical speech by Sir Samuel Hoare in the evening 
papers, invoking a golden age, they began to tremble all over. 
Even the jitterbugs had not realised things were as bad as 
that; and as the millennial theme soated upwards, like the 
Song of Joy in the Ninth Symphony, they covered their ears 
in despair. The climax, when it came, was as if all the 
fiddle-strings in the orchestra had snapped on a top note, 
and for a time there was the hollow noise of bows desperately 
sawing on the varnished wood ; then silence, broken only 
by the wailing of the jitterbugs. 

This rise and fall of exuberance, throughout the week 
beginning Monday, March 13th, is odd enough to be worth 
recording in some detail. Monday’s editorial in the Daily 
Express, for example, is headed ‘ Peace and Plenty,’ and 
begins : 


At the beginning of this year the Daily Express adopted a slogan. 
The year of peace and plenty. In the early days of the year many 
people thought our confidence was misplaced. For January 
brought forecasts of a crisis in February. February brought 
prophecies of trouble in March. ‘The crises never arrived in time 
for the prophets. . . . And what of the crisis in the autumn? 
It will fade away like the crises of the spring. Peace is secure. 


On Tuesday, having referred to Hitler’s ultimatum, the 
editorial goes on : 
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There will be no September crisis atmosphere this March ; no 
autumn jitters in the spring. 


On Wednesday a crisis is admitted : 


What has been Britain’s reaction to the crisis? The people 
kept calm . . . weare not shocked by stale news. Munich decided 
that Germany was the boss in Eastern Europe. 


Thursday’s editorial takes a different view of the boss : 


There is, there must be, consternation and alarm in Britain at 
the course which Hitler has taken. Stripped of all pretence and 
illusion, his action is a decision to continue his penetration of 
-Eastern Europe by force. 


On Friday the somersault has been completed : 


Fascinated and horrified, the British people look upon the 
succession of terrible events in Eastern Europe ... make no 
mistake, the nation is conscious of the need for an unparalleled 
effort . . . knowing, too, that if the need was great last September 
it is greater far to-day. 


The closing words of Saturday’s editorial suggest an ingenious 
attempt to justify Monday’s : 

Out of the Prime Minister’s strong words will come a realisation 
of the situation in those quarters where that realisation is most 
urgently needed. And on that account a new term of peace will 
come to a troubled world. 


This manceuvre in six operations, from ‘ Peace and Plenty’ 
to ‘a new term of peace,’ is perhaps a record in journalistic 
acrobatics. 

But newspapers have at least the opportunity of contra- 
dicting themselves from day to day. They are not in the 
sad predicament of Punch, which appeared on March 15th 
with a full-page cartoon entitled ‘ The Ides of March,’ in 
which John Bull is shown sitting up in bed, stretching 
himself, while a nightmare apparition, labelled ‘ War Scare,’ 
flies out of the window. John Bull is saying: ‘ Thank 
goodness that’s over!’ In case there should be any doubt 
about the date—the date on which German troops marched 
into Prague—a calendar on the bedroom wall displays it, 
and in case the point of the cartoon should be missed, 
a footnote explains, in brackets: ‘ Pessimists predicted 
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“another major crisis ” in the middle of this month.’ Punch 
must now wait a whole week to rehabilitate itself ; and what a 
week to choose for proving the pessimists wrong ! 


* * * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech has received a 
‘good press’ in the civilised countries, and an angry press 
in the totalitarian ones. 


It seems to us that the methods adopted throughout these events 
call for the severest condemnation, and have administered a profound 
shock to all who are interested in the preservation of European 
peace. .. . His Majesty’s Government emphatically disapprove, 
as they have always disapproved, such actions. . . . 


These are strong words, and suggest that a resolute foreign 
policy is to be adopted; but these words were not spoken 
at Birmingham. They were spoken by Mr. Chamberlain 
almost exactly a year ago, and refer to the conquest of Austria. 

It was at Birmingham, however, that we learned why we 
have lately been so optimistic : 

It is only six weeks ago that I was speaking in this city and 
that I alluded to rumours and suspicions which I said ought to be 
swept away. I pointed out that any demand to dominate the world 
by force was one which the democracies must resist, and I added that 
I could not believe that such a challenge was intended, because no 
Government with the interests of its own people at heart could 
expose them for such a claim to the horrors of world war. 


We were so optimistic, then, because Mr. Chamberlain could 
not believe that any country would risk a world war. Six 
months ago Mr. Chamberlain, as he has often told us, believed 
that Germany would risk a world war for the Sudeten 
Germans. I find the logic of this very puzzling. 

And I am at a loss to understand why our optimism 
reached its highest point of exuberance a few hours before 
Herr Hitler moved his troops. ‘This is really very odd, and 
Mr. Chamberlain throws no light on it. Members of Parlia- 
ment have been perplexed by this, too, and during the debate 
on the invasion some of them asked why we spent half a 
million pounds on a Secret Service, and kept ambassadors in 
foreign capitals, if we learned nothing of what was going on. 

This question has still to be answered ; but, on reflection, 
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it is perhaps beside the point, for it seems to me that we do 
not really need either Secret Service or ambassadors, since 
most of the necessary information on what is to happen will 
be found in Mein Kampf, along with a detailed account of how 
it will be contrived. The whole history of Herr Hitler's 
dealings with Mr, Chamberlain, for example, is covered by 
the principle set out plainly in Mein Kampf, that it is always 
better to tell a big lie than a little one, for people do not 
believe a little lie but always believe a big one, and Mr. 
Chamberlain might have spared himself much distress if 
he had recognised this principle in action some months ago, 
We are in the fortunate position of knowing what Herr 
Hitler’s ambitions are, and how he will proceed ; and I hope 
that our Cabinet Ministers will now apply themselves to 
Mein Kampf, and that they will apply themselves in particular 
to the following passage, which explains the methods which 
have been successfully practised on them for five years ot so, 
and are still in operation : 


A shrewd victor will, if possible, keep imposing his demands 
on the conquered by degrees. He can then, in dealing with a 
nation that has lost its character—and that means everyone that 
submits voluntarily—count on its never finding in any particular 
act of oppression a sufficient excuse for taking up arms once mote. 
On the contrary, the more the exactions that have been willingly 
endured, the less justifiable does it seem to resist at last on account 
of a new and apparently isolated (though to be sure constantly 
recurring) imposition. 


* * * * * 


The general view now appears to be that we really have 
come to the end of an epoch in our foreign policy ; and it 
may therefore be a suitable occasion to attempt, in retrospect, 
a brief summary of the policy which has brought us to our 
present condition. 

In a Commentary last November I tried to explain this 
policy as large-scale Surrealism ; but I have come to feel that 
it is not really as simple as that, though it obviously embraces 
a good deal of Surrealist doctrine. (What could be more 
Surrealist, for example, than the call for volunteers to save 
England, coupled with the assurance that England is on the 
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brink of a golden age?) Its history belongs to metaphysics, 
perhaps, rather than to politics; I have toyed with the idea 
that it might be based on a misapprehension of the works of 
Bishop Berkeley, but have concluded that its affinities, 
originally, lie much more with the doctrines of Mrs. Baker 
Eddy. The element of what might be called Eddyism was 
first introduced by the late Ramsay MacDonald, possibly after 
one of his trips to America. It was in America that he was 
reported as having said: ‘ War is unthinkable,’ and the choice 
of phrase is significant. To Eddyism MacDonald added a 
mysticism of his own, and evolved a form of incantation— 
on and on and on and up and up and up—which, chanted at 
political meetings or over the wireless, served to drown the. 
tumours and rumblings of a world falling into disorder. 
Mr. Baldwin took over the MacDonald-Eddy doctrine, but 
applied it in his own way, with more opportunism and less 
sentiment. He was to MacDonald, as it were, what Coué 
was to Mrs. Eddy. Mr. Chamberlain, omitting opportunism 
to a large extent, added Surrealism, ‘ appeasement ’ and the 
umbrella. 

The umbrella is important; it came at length to stand 
for the whole policy, came, indeed, to stand for England, in 
place of the traditional British lion ; and as a symbol of policy 
it is exceedingly apt. The umbrella, it is true, was in ancient 
times a symbol of kingly power, a canopy borne over the 
heads of kings and princes in processions. Certain princes 
of India used to include ‘ lord of the umbrella’ among their 
titles, and as late as 1855 the King of Burma described himself 
as ‘ the monarch who reigns over the great umbrella-wearing 
chiefs of the Eastern countries.’ But the Chamberlain umbrella 
catries none of these implications ; it has been described by 
Mr. Chamberlain himself as * this humble umbrella,’ and its 
symbolic sense is closely related to its use: it is a thing, that 
is, which can be leaned on in fair weather, and which provides 
a small atea of immunity in a downpour, and if tilted forward 
a little it restricts the view to what is just under one’s feet. 
It has its disadvantages, too: in a storm the umbrella is apt 
to get blown inside out, and a person who holds on to his 
umbrella in a storm is apt to get blown after it. There is a 
highly topical moral here—but this is by the way. 

We find, then, Eddyism, Surrealism and various kinds' of 
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personal mumbo-jumbo grouped under the spreading 
umbrella to represent a policy. We can recognise these 
elements, but how are. we to explain them? Political theory 
will not help us, for under the umbrella we are in a world 
far removed from actualities. Reflecting on this problem, it 
occurred to me that the Government was, of course, suffering 
from a neurosis—the symptoms ought really to have been 
obvious enough—and that the key to its peculiarities must lie 
in psychoanalysis. With a view to psychoanalysing the 
Government, I consulted Adler’s The Neurotic Constitution— 
in the circumstances an appropriate title—and found that our 
foreign policy is, in fact, there fully analysed and accounted for. 

Adler’s theory is based on the assumption that neurosis 
arises from a sense of inferiority or disability in performing 
the tasks of life (the application is clear), which causes the 
neurotic to build up a protective structure—what Adler calls 
a ‘ guiding fiction ’—to secure himself against loss of prestige 
and self-esteem. 

At the onset of the development of a neurosis there stands 
threateningly the feeling of uncertainty and inferiority and demands 
insistently a guiding, assuring and tranquillising positing of a goal 
in otder to render life bearable. Among these are especially 
prominent safety devices and fictions in thought, action and volition. 
- » » One will always find that neurotics cling tenaciously to their 
reassuring ideals. 


The relevance of this need not be stressed ; nor of the remark 
made elsewhere that ‘ the formation of apparently meaningless 
words is often among the performances of neurotics’; nor 
of this : 


The gaze of the neurotic is directed far into the future. All 
present existence is to him only a preparation. Moreover, this 
circumstance is largely responsible for encouraging his dreaming 
proclivities and estranging him from the world of reality. 


At the moment, the Government’s guiding fictions appear to 
have broken down, but neurotics do not as a rule abandon 
their fictions when this happens ; they merely alter and adapt 
them. A cure is brought about by convincing the neurotic 
that his fictions are indeed fictions, and at the time of writing 
it is too soon, I am afraid, to say whether our Government is 
cured or not. 
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Adler pays special tribute to a work which confirms many 
of his own theories, Vaihinger’s The Philosophy of As If, and 
I think that would be a very good general name for the policy 
I have been trying to define, the policy of ‘as if’ outlined so 
tevealingly by Sir Samuel Hoare on March roth : 


Suppose that political confidence could be restored to Europe ; 
suppose that there was a Five Year Plan . . . suppose that the 
people of Europe were able to free themselves from a nightmare 
that haunts them. . . . 


The Policy of As If is rather an awkward title. The Policy 
of Let’s Pretend is better, I think, and carries an appropriate 
reminiscence of the nursery. 


* * * * * 


I have just been reading an interview with Sir John 
Anderson, published in that enterprising journal, Picture 
Post, and have been pondering this remark : ‘ People cannot 
expect others—-soldiers, airmen, the Navy—to take ghastly 
tisks in their services, and then say, “ We expect absolute 
safety for ourselves.” This is fantastic.’ In other words, 
I take it that even if it were possible to provide absolute 
protection for every civilian, Sir John would dismiss the idea 
with contempt, since it would be grossly unfair that while the 
soldier was running ghastly risks at the front, his wife and 
children should be living in cowardly security at home. 
Evidently Sir John will see to it, somehow or other, that we 
all run ghastly risks. It only remains for Sir John to give 
the nation a lead by transferring himself and his family and 
his staff to the upper storey of some tenement in Poplar, 
where, remote from trenches and steel shelters, the ghastliest 
tisks can fairly be counted on. 

eR Ty age 


One gathers from Mr. J. B. Priestley that, at a time of 
crisis like this, one might do worse than spend an evening 
at his new play Johnson over Jordan. ‘This was produced a few 
weeks ago at the New Theatre, and appeared to be a com- 
mercial failure, whereupon Mr. Priestley wrote an article in 
the News-Chronicle in which he said that if his play failed to 
attract the public ‘just because it succeeds in moving its 
audience very deeply ’ then the ‘ English are in a rotten state 
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of mental health,’ and that he was frightened by the ‘ refusal 
on the part of so many people to seek out anything but the 
most inane trivialities,’ and by their ‘ feat of what is serious, 
searching and moving.’ 

This has for many years been the complaint of people 
known as ‘ highbrows ’—a term which, in England, covers 
anyone who prefers the serious, searching and moving to the 
inane and trivial—and I well remember how Mr. Priestley 
admonished and pilloried the highbrows. some years ago. 
He could not make out why they were so gloomy, and urged 
them to cheer up, Now, it seems, Mr. Priestley understands 
why highbrows feel depressed, and it only remains for some 
hearty best-seller to tell Mr. Priestley to cheer up. It is a 
good thing, none the less, that somebody who commands the 
popular ear should tell English people that their mental health 
is rotten. Highbrows could make no impression witha 
remark of this kind. 

The withdrawal of Johnson over Jordan was announced, and 
subsequently so many people came to see it that it has now 
been put on again at the Savile. Its theme is the experiences 
of an average, decent man just after his death, while he 
wanders among various projections of his earthly hopes and 
feats and desires, yields to.an average man’s lust in a night- 
club, recovers -with an average man’s decent remorse, and 
before going off into eternity encounters again all the people 
he liked and loved, including Falstaff, Pickwick, Don Quixote, 
and his wife as she was before they were married. Apart 
from a few moments of nightmarish satire in the first act— 
by far the best of the three—there is little communicated fear 
ot mystery in this limbo. We move for the most part ina 
rather humdrum atmosphere of average, decent reflections and 
emotions ; even Death himself turns out to be an average, 
decent sort of fellow once his alarming mask is off. When 
Johnson puts on his bowler and goes off into the unknown 
we feel the pathos of his predicament—the average, decent 
man faced by mysteries he doesn’t understand—and such 
gentle pathos is the dominating mood evoked by this piece. 
Mr. Priestley intends it to be deeply moving, and one respects 
his sincerity ; but it must be said that he has penetrated little 
deeper than pathos and a rather easy sentiment. Mr. Ralph 
Richardson, who is scarcely off the stage for a moment, 
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sustains the part of Johnson with the greatest talent and 


fortitude. 
+ * * *# & 


March 22nd. 

The Chamberlain umbrella, it seems, has in fact been 
blown inside out. Its ruined condition may be judged 
from the fact that Cabinet Ministers are now talking of 
‘resistance to ambitious schemes of domination’; and it 
appears that, in the process of living backwards, we have 
now re-entered the Napoleonic age. 

In our attitude towards Soviet ' Russia, short-sightedness 
has been replaced by a diplomatic colour-blindness—even 
the Daily Mail is no longer seeing Red with its old certainty. 
A violent transformation-scene is in progress, and what the 
final tableau will be no one can yet say.. At the moment 
the stage presents a somewhat confused spectacle of hurry- 
ing scene-shifters and half dismantled properties, with a 
State reception going on in the foreground. Some of the 
principals can be heard. memorising their newlines in the 
wings—‘ coalition of the peace-loving nations . . . collective 


security . . . united front against aggression ’—and if they 
should fail to get them right they can, at all events, rely on 
prompters in the auditorium, for these are. lines in which 
the pit and gallery are word-perfect. 


ALEX GLENDINNING. 
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POEM 


Nor to be cast out by doubt 
by prayer or fasting 

nor undone with the sonnet, 
this bee-in-the-bonnet, 

of the everlasting. 


Jungles to clear and drain, 
wild beasts tamed or slain : 
the good gorilla 
sets up his villa. 


Leaden skies, fields of snow ; 
pulses its come-and-go 

to the hid heather 

in mild weather— 

the unreal bee, verily 

swift still to grope and gather 
sweet for broadcasting 

of the everlasting. 


Digging for durable gold 
spade clangs on stone ; 

dark shuffle, metal bright— 
villa is kept alight : 

Cézanne, the banket’s son ; 
Gauguin, a bearded faun, 
van Gogh, young chanticleer, 
treading the first of the year, 
bearing his latest picture 
naked, under his oxter. 


Who watched Nijinsky leap ? 
saw, heard Chaliapin weep ? 
Yeats, now: the ready fighter— 





POEM 


many a crude indicter 

fell, under epitaph 

of that warm fierce laugh ; 
but, cowled in gloom or glory, 
man has a common story— 
his ever-fresh Te Deums 
sheltered in odd museums, 

no splendid thing is lost : 

like a persistent ghost— 

roar the gale—whirrs untossed, 
freely forecasting, 

a bee that stings, 

swings, whets its wings 

on the everlasting. 
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Mrs. MILLIGAN gazed into the window of ‘ Boyle’s’ news- 
paper and general shop on the corner of Dixon Street and 
Gordon Street, at a small statue of the Holy Virgin, func- 
tioning as a hanger for red-glass rosary beads, which wete 
also for sale. But she was not ina religious trance. She was 
coiled inside, like a wound watch-spring, with apprehension 
and uncertainty. She pulled closer her fawn shawl, dim with 
long wear, moved one foot and stiffened again with indecision. 
Her look shifted and rested with the same apparent zeal on a 
catdboatd box crammed with dusty, pink sweets, which a 
card entitled ‘ REGAL props, 4 ozs. a 1d.’ For a second her 
eyes delayed, then they moved to rest on a postcard—poised 
on the edge of a dingy carton of liquorice sweets—horribly 
printed with an alleged likeness of Saint Teresa and the 
instruction, ‘ Fix your eyes on this picture, counting sixty, 
then look up to the sky. Wonderful results!’ Across this, 
with thick blue pencil, Mr. Boyle had sprawled the 
announcement, ‘ Was 3d. Now 1d.!’ 

It was early on a sunny Thursday afternoon, and Mts. 
Milligan was counting her week’s losses on the horses and 
trying to reckon how much she dared risk on her fancy for 
the day. She let loose her shawl, opened the purse which 
she had been clutching tightly, and scrutinised for the twen- 
tieth time a florin, one shilling, a smooth sixpence and 
fivepence ha’penny in coppers. At each look she had hoped 
to find another sixpence or shilling, and her finger jinked 
around the broken lining hopefully, but it met no corrugated 
edge or small circumference. She shut her purse and sighed. 
Only three and elevenpence ha’penny ! And she had to buy 
her man’s dinner to-night and something for his pieces to 
take with him to the shipyards in the morning. No, she 
couldn’t risk a bob bet the day; it would just have to be a 


threepenny single or double and a penny for The Pink. 
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Relaxed by her decision, she stepped back and read the 
newsboard slanted against the window. Between the 
* Press,’ in the middle of the board, three flysheets flaunted, 
almost atop each other; THE PENNY PINK; MAY 
MOLONEY, THE LADY TURF ADVISER. 6d., and 
THE BLOWER. 34. The Blower was waggish, delighted 
with itself, ‘ Who said ““ Winners” ?’ it asked. ‘Ihave ’em! 
Gave yestetday Dandy Mick, 11 to 4; Miss Muffet, 10 to 1. 
Another snip for the 3-30, Newmarket! Follow The Blower 
and roll in the dibs!’ May Moloney announced respectably, 
‘A Practical Certainty for the 2 o’clock, Chepstow,’ and the 
Penny Pink promised ‘A Good Thing for the 4 o’clock at 
Ayr.’ 

Mrs. Milligan thought hard about Te Blower, It had 
given a winning tip on ten days within the preceding fortnight, 
but she believed that The Pink would suddenly produce an 
astounding winner which would recoup all her losses. Its 
ill-fortune couldn’t last and she was certain that The Blower 
couldn’t keep it up. As for May Moloney, she despised her 
and all professional female tipsters. ‘A wumman tipster!’ 
She thought scornfully, going into the newsagent’s. 

Danny Boyle sat behind his diminutive counter on a 
backless wooden chair, smoking a clay pipe and studying 
the Noon Record. 

‘Hae ye onything guid for the day, Danny ?” asked 
Mrs. Milligan. 

Mr. Boyle, startled, gave her a queer, wry stare through 
vast horn-rimmed glasses and exclaimed ill-temperedly : 

‘ Ach, I wisht ye wouldn’t come creepin’ into me shop 
like a rabbit or a snail, an’ me studyin’ “ Form”?! D’ye want 
to frighten us into a coma or:something ?” 

Mrs. Milligan looked apologetic as he stood up, producing 
a green handkerchief and dabbing his narrow cranium, 
bejewelled with sweat amid the frail stubble time had spared. 
Immediately perspiration welled up again, like resin on a 
pine tree. 

. *B’Jasus, it’s a beezer the day |’ he ejaculated. “I wisht 
I was on the Lydo in me bathin’ drawers, sunnin’ mesilf like 
one 0’ them Monty Carla millyunaires |’ 

He removed his glasses, placed them om a pot of jam 
on a shelf at the back and picked up his pipe and paper. 
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*“ Green Pastures” is me fancy,’ he announced with a 
pompous frown. ‘Steve Donokew’s ridin’ it an’ there isn’t 
a foiner jockee on the Torf! An Irish lad on an Irish horse! 
It’s a cert win, ye can take it from me!’ 

Mr. Boyle’s belief in everything green was notorious, and 
whenever 2 horse with a name of that hue was running he 
always urged her to back it, but she remembered with keen 
regret her loss of five shillings on a horse called ‘ Sprig O’ 
Shamrock ’ and she said timidly : ‘Och, Ah think Ah’ll gie 
The Pink another chance.’ 

With an air of offence, Mr. Boyle handed her a small, 
pink envelope and the Record, and dropped her twopence 
in the till. 

‘Ach, some people don’t know when they’re lucky!’ 
he said. ‘ Shure, “ Merrydyin” gives it in the Record. Ye 
should follow him. He’s a darlin’ tipster |’ 

She replied, almost stoutly: ‘Och, Ah don’t like “ Merry- 
d b po. > 

Mr. Boyle persisted: ‘ He gives “ Hassin” for his next 
best. That’s the Aggy Kan’s horse |’ 

Mrs. Milligan shook her head. She distrusted ‘ Meridian’ 
and all racecourse journalists as individuals who got their 
information second-hand, and firmly believed that teal 
tipsters, like The Blower and The Pink, lived all their waking 
hours on the ‘Course,’ slept in the stables and got their tips 
from the horse’s mouth. 

Mr. Boyle leant over as she opened the envelope. 

* What’s The Pink givin’ the day ?’ he asked. 

Mrs. Milligan spread the folded slip and revealed the 
word ‘ HASSAN’ imprinted with a rubber stamp. 

Mr. Boyle was triumphant: ‘ Now what did I tell ye? 
That’s “ Merrydyin’s ” tip! How much are ye riskin’ ?’ he 
asked with excited interest. 

‘ Ah’m tryin’ a thrip’ny double,’ said Mrs. Milligan. 

He leant further and asked earnestly: ‘Now will ye 
take my advice, Minnie? Will ye? Double up “ Hassan” 
wid “‘ Green Pastures’ an’ there’s a shure ten bob for yer 
thruppence. Shure it’s a small fortune I’m givin’ ye!’ 

Minnie was shaken, but she answered weakly: ‘ Weel, 
Ah’m no fashed wi’ the Aggy Kan, but mibbe Ah’ll try yer 
double.’ 
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Mr. Boyle smirked with satisfaction as she went out and 
turned into Gordon Street. 

Halfway down the short turning she stopped to address a 
tall, stout red-faced woman who stood at a closemouth, 
looking across the street with impervious vagueness. 

‘ Whit dae ye fancy the day ?’ she enquired loudly. 

The woman, known as ‘ Deefie’ Maclean, leant with a 
hand cupped at her ear, stared vacantly at Minnie and 
roared : ‘ Nancy wha?’ 

Minnie stood a-tiptoe, reached her five-feet-three-inches 
to the rim of ‘ Deefie’s’ ear, and shrilled: ‘ Ah said, “ D’ye 
fancy onything ?”’ 

‘ Deefie ’s’ answer clapped like thunder up the close: . 
‘ Aye, “ The Sneaker”! Ma nephew was at Ayr yesterday an’ 
goat it fae a trainer. He tell’t me tae put ma shirt on it!” 

Minnie opened her Record, pointed to ‘ Probable Runners 
and Betting’ and yelled as one who knows: ‘ But it’s no 
tunnin’! It’s scratched !’ 

With a look of infinite emptiness the deaf woman asked : 
‘ Wha’s no comin’ ?’ 

And Minnie shrieked: ‘ Ah said, “ The Sneaket’s ” no 
runnin’ the day !’ 

‘Is it no?” said ‘ Deefie.’ ‘ A’ weel, it’ll be runnin’ the 
morra. Pit yer shirt on it the morra.’ 

They eyed each other vacuously a moment, while Minnie 
filed ‘ The Sneaker’ in her memory for future reference. 

* Ah’ll away ower,’ she said, leaving her and crossing the 
street to join a cluster of shawled women grouped round a 
newspaper at the opposite entry. 

A buxom woman in a tartan shawl, nudging her friend 
who held an end of the journal, exclaimed with disgust : 
‘My Goad! Here’s Wee Minnie. A’ ma hoarses are sure 
tae go doon !’ 

Her friend relinquished the newspaper and they both 
walked hurriedly away. Mrs. Milligan was regarded by some 
of the lady ‘ punters ’ of the tenements as a bringer of ill-luck 
and they always carefully avoided her till the day’s ‘ Racing’ 
was over. 

Immediately she had joined the knot of women Minnie 
discovered that ‘ Hassan’ and the two selections of The 
Blower were highest in favour. She felt personally flattered 
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that 2 horse tipped by The Pink was in such esteem, but her 
distrust of any steed from the Aga Khan’s stables was very 
deep, and she thought seriously of deserting her beloved 
tipster. It was almost two o’clock, the time of the first race, 
and she had to decide quickly, an exercise she detested. She 
hurried again round to Mr. Boyle’s shop. It was one of her 
many queer notions that contemplation of his window helped 
her to make up her mind. With unusual speed she resolved, 
after a moment’s stare at the Blessed Virgin, to stand by 
The Pink and double ‘ Hassan’ with ‘ Green Pastures.’ 

She hastened with her ‘line’ to ‘ Tuppeny’ Dan, the 
only bookmaker in the locality who took penny and three- 
penny bets. As she approached his regular pitch, a close 
halfway along Dixon Street, she knew instinctively, without 
the presence of Constable ‘ Mental ’—nicknamed for his 
gtossly stupid face—that Dan had been either chased or 
* lifted.’ The whole street throbbed with the event; the 
false casualness and subdued excitement of the crowd of 
men and women found and about the close told her every- 
thing and her heart shook with the fear that she would be 
unable to place her bet. Her manner also became casual as 
she joined the loiterers, to be immediately told by a 
neighbour: ‘“* Dublin” Daly an’ “Tanner” Tracy’s been 
lifted b’ the *tecs, but they didnae catch Dan! Gie yer line 
tae wee Lizzie |’ 

She pointed a skinny finger at a gay-eyed girl of sixteen 
sauntering to and fro before the close, pushing a pram with 
a lusty child in it. Occasionally a man or woman passed, 
stopped to speak to the girl, made a fuss of the child and 
continued along the street. Minnie also approached and 
dropped her money and betting-slip into the pram. And at 
two o’clock ‘ Tuppeny ’ Dan’s young sister wheeled the pram 
up the close and presented a bundle of betting-slips with 
several pounds in notes, silver and coppers to the sturdy, 
little bow-legged bookie who sat in a ground-floor kitchen, 
cooling himself with a strawberry ice, rejoicing at receiving 
all the bets which would have gone to his arrested rivals and 
gleefully rubbing his hands over the simple way he was 
tricking ‘ Auld Mental’ and the detectives. And Minnie’s 
heart soared like a kite when ‘ Tuppeny’ Dan’s tic-tac men 
signalled with odd gestures of the hands and arms at exactly 
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six minutes past two, from a far-away corner, to one of his 
henchmen at the close, the result of the first race. ‘ Green 
Pastures ’ had passed the post at ten-to-one. 

Minnie became the centte of congratulations. Her first 
horse had won and she was already regretful, roundly abusing 
herself for being so timid. They all said ‘ Hassan’ was bound 
to-come in at four-to-one. Och, how she wished she had 
plunged. Seven pounds for three-and-sixpence'! But it -was 
too late now, and while she gossiped through the long hour 
till the next race she clutched her purse so tightly in her 
chagrin that the coins bit into her hand. But ‘ Hassan’ 
trotted home tenth on the field, and when she heard the result 
she felt simultaneously dismayed and relieved. She still had . 
het three-and-sixpence! Priding herself on her caution she 
asked a six-foot-tall young woman, who came striding up the 
street in a brilliant tartan shawl: ‘ Whit d’ye think o” the 
Aggy Kan, Mrs. Bruce ?’ 

The amazon, who had lost half a crown on * Hassan’ 
herself, hardly glanced at her. 

‘Tae hell wi’? the Aggy Kan!’ she cried uncivilly, 
marching up the close. 

Minnie felt that the malediction expressed her own 
inmost thoughts, and on her way home to prepare her man’s 
tea her cup of bitterness was overfilled by the news that 
The Blower had triumphed again with two winners. 

Mrs. Milligan had been backing horses steadily for 
twenty years, since the day when a: neighbour had tempted 
her to gamble fot the first time in her life and put two shillings 
on a ‘cert.’ She had gone on winning all that week with 
amazing luck till she won fifty pounds, which quickly returned 
piecemeal to the bookmakers in several ‘plunges’ made 
with the hope of winning a fortune. Since that eventful time 
she had never won more than ten shillings, but the fever 
had got deeply under het skin and she continued making her 
daily sixpence or shilling bet, confident that her lucky star 
would shine out again. 

As she lay wakeful by the side of her slumbering six-foot 
husband, thinking despitefully of ‘Hassan’ and gazing 
steadily in the glare of the incandescent mantle light—which 
she never turned out when feeling sleepless—at the framed 
woolwork motto, ‘ EAST, WEST, HAME’S BEST!’ on 
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the bed-wall, she determined to desert The Pink and take a big 
chance. 

Another blue day smiled on her ambitions as, round about 
noon, she entered ‘ McGinty’s’ pawnshop in Thistle Street 
with a large brown paper parcel under her arm. She paused 
nervously in the narrow passage outside one of the doors of 
the four boxes where people hid their shame of poverty, 
then she pulled a door towards her and went in and placed 
her burden on the counter. The feeling that she was sure to 
win was flooding her whole being, and it was a sensation she 
always trusted. Young Terence McGinty, with his mocking, 
lazy smile that captivated all his lady customers, regarded 
her little dark head reaching just above the counter. 

‘It’s a long time since ye put yer man’s suit away, Minnie,’ 
he said, undoing the wrapping. 

* Aye, but Ah’ll be takin’ it back tae-night !’ she exclaimed, 
her eyes shining with certainty. 

Terence’s smile broadened till a gold tooth gleamed, deep 
in his mouth. ‘ Ach, away wi’ ye, Minnie, if ye had a pound 
for every time ye’ve said that ye’d be a rich wumman the 
day !’ 

He turned the suit about, quickly assessing its value with 
a mind and eye well versed in the mathematics of deterioration. 
* Nine-an’-six,’ he said laconically, beginning to wrap the 
garments in a dustcloth. 

* Aw, mak it ten, Terry,’ she pleaded. ‘ Shure, ye gie’d me 
twelve-an’-six on it last time.’ 

Terence fastened the cloth with a large safety-pin. 
* Aye, that was three months ago. It’s frayin’ a wee bit at the 
sleeves now.’ 

He pushed the bundle aside, wrote out a pawnticket and 
handed her ten shillings. 

‘Tl not advance ye more than eight next time,’ he 
warned, smiling after her as she hastened from the box, 
clutching her ticket and money. 

Her one desire was to place her big bet as soon as possible 
lest she should lose her nerve. This time she felt that 
Mr. Boyle might make her change her mind, and she went 
precipitately into a newsagent’s nearby the pawnshop to buy 
her paper and The Blower. Immediately she came out she 
went up the adjoining close, tore open the small envelope and 
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found that The Blower was advising his clients to back ‘ Over 
Coat’ and ‘ Rolling Pin,’ then she made all speed to present 
het line and money to ‘ Dublin’ Daly. 

The portly little Irish bookmaker, with his eternal bowler 
hat, blue suit and flaring brown boots, was at his usual stance 
in a backcourt in Gordon Street. After his arrest on the 
ptevious day he had been bailed out, and was conducting his 
business as if nothing had happened. His rubicund grin 
changed to a stare of astonishment as Mrs. Milligan 
approached and offered him her bet with a trembling hand. 
She seldom dealt with him, and he was astounded at the 
amount of her bet. But he took it, saying nothing, as was his 
habit, and Minnie returned to the street gasping with relief. 

When she mingled with the young and elderly women, 
youths and men at a close further down, she found several 
of them still elated with their winnings from The Blower’s 
tip of the day before. A few of both sexes smelt strongly of 
celebration, and a stout, elderly woman was dancing and 
singing in happy inebriation on the pavement, her grey shawl 
flung on the ground before her, while a crowd of children 
imitated her antics, to everybody’s delight. Minnie joined 
in the laughter at the jubilation of the woman who had won 
acouple of pounds, then doubt darkened her prospects when 
she learned that most of them regarded The Pink’s tip for the 
day as a ‘ cert.’ 

She began to worry about Jock’s suit. It was imperative 
that he should wear it to-night in his annual réle of ‘ Master 
of Ceremonies’ at ‘ The Boilermakers’ Social.’ Panic titti- 
vated her thoughts. Och, she was daft to have given up 
The Pink | 

‘My Goad!’ she wailed in herself. ‘ If ma hoarses lose 
Ah’ll no ken what tae do!’ 

But again the emotion of certitude warmed her. Och, 
The Blower was sute to bring it off. She had felt like this when 
she had yon run of luck twenty years ago. And this time 
she would win twenty pounds! Unconsciously her fingers 
moved, as if they were sensing the comforting touch of 
Treasury notes, counting pound after pound. 

‘Rolling Pin’ was in the first race and she remained with 
the loiterers for the next hour and a half, waiting for the result 
and gossiping, as she had done all her life, about so-much- 
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nothing with intentest interest. She was evading in herself 
any suggestion that her horses might lose, and with the 
expected twenty pounds was doing wonders, comforting 
herself with rosy plans. She had worked herself into a state 
of invincible optimism right up till ten minutes past two, 
when a tall thin youth came briskly round the corner, his white 
face bright with a smile, his thumbs held up in signal as he 
approached. Minnie’s two interlocutors ran towards him, 
and she heatd him say: ‘“ The Sneaker”! Twenty-tae- 
one!’ Whereat the two women linked his arms and literally 
romped up to the company with him. They and the youth 
-and several others thete had backed the outsider with three- 
pences, sixpences or shillings, and a gay agitation immediately 
arose. 

Minnie was astounded. She remembered ‘ Deefie’ 
Maclean roaring the horse’s name. ‘ Deefie’ had told her 
to put her shirt on it, and The Pink had tipped it as well. 

‘Och, Ah’m a daft wumman!’ she mourned, going up 
to the youth, who was gaily relating how he had scraped 
together a couple of shillings to put on the winner. 

‘An’ what aboot “ Rollin’ Pin” ?’ she asked, raising a 
tragic face. 

“Och, it’s still rollin’, Minnie!’ he cried cheerfully, 
* Right doon the pan. Ye should back winners, like me!’ 

His merriment was inane to her. Her heart shrivelled, 
a queer writhe spasmed her stomach. Her ‘double’ was 
down and she would have to find that ten shillings somehow, 
somewhere, before the pawnshop shut at seven o’clock. 
But there wasn’t a woman here who would trust her witha 
sixpence. She was reputed to be a good borrower but a bad 
payer. She stood among them, silent, funereal, till one of them 
enquired : 

‘ What’s the matter, Minnie? Are ye no weel?’ and 
another drove a dagger through her by remarking innocently: 
“ Ye should have followed The Pink the day. It was a cert!’ 

She was waiting with bleak curiosity for the two-thirty 
result. ‘No that it matters noo!’ she thought with woe. 
But ‘ Over Coat ’ also ran ignominiously, far down the course, 
and she wandered off in wild perplexity to try and find Mrs. 
Bills, the only neighbour likely to trust her with the enormous 
loan of ten shillings, She turned into Crown Street, busy with 
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shoppers and matinee queues for its two small cinemas, but 
the fat, witty Cockney fishwife wasn’t there with her barrow, 
neither was she at home nor in any of her usual haunts. 
It was rumoured that she was still celebrating her big ‘ win’ 
from The Blower’s double of yesterday and at half-past-five, 
exhausted and hectic, Minnie returned to her own kitchen, 
convinced in her desperation that Mrs. Bills had been wiped 
from the face of the earth. 

She almost swooned when Mr. Milligan rose after his 
latge tea and observed lazily: ‘ Ah’ll awa ben an’ tak a look 
at me suit. Ah’ll hae tae be shipshape for the “‘ Social ” in 
an’ Oot of so.’ 

It seemed as if a cascade of moth-balls was rattling on her — 
head ; again she heard them popping on wood as they had 
this morning when she guiltily took the suit from the bottom 
drawer of the big parlour chest. 

“Noo, ye needna’ bother yersel’, Jock,’ she soothed 
hastily. ‘Ah gie’d it a nice brush an’ press this moarnin’. 
It’s daein’ fine |’ 

He yawned, stretching his thick, hairy arms. 

* A’weel, Ah’ll tak “ Teenie” oot for her wee walk. Come 
oan, lass! Up ye get!’ he said, addressing a corpulent 
bull-terrier lying at his feet, and attaching a heavy chain lead 
to its collar. 

Taking the stolid bitch round the blocks and over ‘ the 
Green’ of an evening, and colloguing with a solitary half-pint 
of beer on the way, was his one hobby. He slung on his 
jacket and the animal led him out. Minnie ran to the street 
window and watched him disappear round the corner, then 
she pelted downstairs, flinging on her shawl. 

This time, as if she had smelt her out, she found her quarry 
in ‘The Rob Roy Arms,’ a dour-looking pub on the corner 
of the next block. The ‘ Ladies’ Room” breathed forth a 
tich, rare smell of fish and gin, for dark-haired Mrs. Bills, 
who sat there like a rotund Scottish gipsy queen, with a 
brand new shawl of Gordon tartan arrayed around her on 
the seat, could never subdue the stink of her trade. 

‘Come in, me dear!’ she cried. ‘’Ave a drop o’ gin, 
ducks, t? warm yer cockles | ’ and she called for two glasses. 
But Minnie said timidly : ‘ Ah’ll hae a gless o’ limonade.’ 
Minnie was a cutiosity of the tenements. From girlhood 
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she had been a member of the Rechabites. She told people 
with a laugh: ‘ My, Ah ken fine the smell o’ it, but Ah’ve 
never tasted a drap in ma life! Ah hivnae the cravin’, ye 
ken.’ 

She sipped her lemonade, quaking, her head turning 
nervously to look through the glass door at the big clock in 
the bar, whose minute hand seemed to be dashing with the 
speed of a racehorse towards seven o’clock. At a quarter to 
the hour she plunged at the fishwife : 

* My, Mrs. Bills, Ah’m in an awfu habble! Ah pawn’t ma 
man’s suit the day tae back a cert an’ it went doon. Jock has 
tae M.C. at “‘ The Bilermakers’ Social” the night an’ Ah’ll 
hae tae get his things oot ! Could be len’ me ten sheelins ?’ 

Mrs. Bills drank off her gin. 

‘Certainly, ducks!’ she exclaimed. ‘Id len’ yer ten 
pounds! Yer as welcome as thee flowers in May !’ 

She produced a fishy purse and handed Minnie five 
shillings. 

Minnie knew, despite the fishwife’s easy nature, that the 
sum, beyond argument, was final. She excused her departure, 
leaving a half-finished glass of lemonade as a pale memorial, 
and headed straight for ‘ Big’ Maggie’s, her sister and wife of 
her husband’s brother. 

She was afraid of Maggie, who could swallow strong 
drink like a thirsty Clydesdale stallion sucking water from 
a trough, but who never got drunk, only sour. 

‘ My, she’s that nasty when she’s taken a drop,’ Minnie 
quavered, fervently praying that Andy Milligan would be out, 
because if he wasn’t, with the tight fist he kept on the money, 
her chance of getting that five shillings was hopeless. She 
was genuinely puzzled, unable to understand why that 
‘ feeling ’ about The Blower’s double had betrayed her. 

“Curse the bloody Blower !’ she whispered vehemently 
as she arrived at the third storey of an adjacent tenement and 
knocked at her sister’s door. 

A tall, red-faced woman, built like 2 guardsman, opened, 
and regarded her with that granite aloofness which comes so 
easy to Scotchwomen. 

“Oh, it’s you, Minnie!’ said Maggie, after a cold pause, 
without asking her in. 

Their estrangement was a thing of local fame. ‘ Big’ 
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Maggie passed her in the street. It was hard to credit that 
they came from the same womb. Maggie tipped the scales 
at a hundred-and-sixty-eight pounds, while Minnie never 
got beyond seven stone. 

* Aye, it’s me, Maggie,’ she said moaningly, and explained 
her dismal errand. 

With a disgusted face Maggie marched within her kitchen 
and returned with the five shillings. 

‘ Mind ye, it’s no for your sake Ah’m daein’ this,’ she said, 
handing the money to her shrinking sister. ‘It’s for Jock’s. 
Ah widnae hiv him missin’ “ The Bilermakers’ Social ” 
through you. An’ Ah hope Andy disnae get to hear o’t or _ 
he’ll tell Jock on ye!’ 

Disdain added another inch to her stature : 

‘Yer gamblin’s a fair disgrace!’ she announced, ‘ Ah 
canny haud up ma heid among the neebors for ye !’ 

But Minnie didn’t hear; she was on her way to 
McGinty’s. 

She arrived, breathless, to behold Terence outside, 
directing his office-boy in putting up the shutters. 

*Ye’re too late, Minnie!’ he said, without his charming 
smile. ‘I’m shut!’ 

She felt it was her last breath which exclaimed: ‘ Aw, 
Terry, dinny let me doon! Ah must hae the suit.. Ma man’s 
tae be “ Maister O’ Cereemonies ” for the Bilermakers’ the 
night ! ” 

PPesinee struggled to withhold a smile. ‘ Aye, that’s all 
very fine, but I’m takin’ a tart to a dance meself, an’ I’m 
late as it is. D’ye think I can open up the whole shop for 
you?’ 

Taking her money and ticket, he went in half-sulkily, 
leaving her on the step, and returned in a few moments with 
the suit. Minnie clutched it, and for the first time for many 
hours drew a glad, natural breath. 

When, somewhat hearteasy, she mounted the stairs to her 
own door, she inserted her key as silkily as possible and turned 
to slip into the parlour, but in the narrow lobby the parcel 
rustled and she was transfixed by a shout : ‘ Heh! Is that you, 
Minnie ? ’ 

Jock was at the kitchen door, towering over her: ‘ Whit 
hiv ye goat in that parcel? Is that ma suit? My Goad 
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Almichty, Ah’ve been huntin’ high an’ low for it! Whit hiv 
ye been daein’ wi’ it ?’ he demanded indignantly. 

‘ Och, Jock—-—’ she stammered helplessly. 

“Och, Jock,’ he repeated. ‘ Whit dae ye mean—Och, 
Jock ? Whaur has it been ?’” 

She was cornered. 

* It’s—it’s—och, Ah pawned it.’ 

His exclamation smote the roof. 

‘Ye pawned it! An’ whit in the name o’ thunder did ye 
pawn it for ?’ 

She lied weakly : ‘ Tae—tae pay a wee debt.’ 

He studied her, incredulous. ‘Tae pay a wee debt? 
But ye’ve nae business tae hiv’ wee debts wi’ a’ the money 
Ah bring in. Hiv you been backin’ hoarses again? Heh? 
Hiv ye ?’ 

She hung her head like a schoolgirl. 

‘ D’ye hear whit Ah said ?’ he roared. ‘ Answer me!’ 

She felt herself getting smaller, while he seemed to 
magnify like something in a nightmare. ‘ Aye, Ah’m hearin’ 
ye, Jock,’ she whimpered, ‘ Ah’m hearin’ ye.’ 

His roar detonated like a bomb. ‘ Ye’re hearin’ me, 
are ye? Didn’t ye promise me ye’d never gamble’ again? 
Heh? Didn’t ye? Is that where ma hard-earned money 
goes ?” 

She was ctying now, with a corner of shawl at her eyes. 
* Aye, Ah proamised, Jock,’ she snuffled. ‘ Ah’ll no dae it 
nae mair ! ’ 

He stepped neater. ‘My Goad, ye’d better no, or Ah'll 
turn ye intae the street wi’oot a penny! Jings, Ah’ve a guid 
min’ tae knock the stuffin’ oot o’ ye! Ye damned wee twister! 
Here! Gie me that patcel. Ah’ll be late for ** The Biler- 
makers.” !’ 

He snatched it and lunged angrily into the parlour. She 
went and sat at the kitchen table and looked very forlornly 
at life. In a few moments her man strode savagely ben for 
a last look at himself in the kitchen mirror. 

‘ Guid nicht, Jock,’ she said, in a small voice; but he 
did not look at her, nor answer, as he went out, slamming the 
door. 

She was weeping now in honest contrition, sadly patting 
the bitch that gazed at her stupidly from the carpet. 
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‘ Aye, ye may weel look at me, Teenie! Ah’m a bad 
wumman! A bad wumman !’ 

Och, she was cruel to deceive a good man like Jock! 
Him that had never lost a day’s work nor raised a hand 
against her since their marriage. Aye, this had been her 
unlucky day, right enough! If only she had stuck to The 
Pink | 

‘ Curse the bloody Blower ! ’ she exclaimed in real exaspera- 
tion. ‘ Ah’ll never back hoarses again ! ’ 

But supposing she had stood by The Pink? My, she’d 
have won a packet! Avarice lit up her eyes; her shawl slid 
from her shoulders over the back of the chair ; feverishly she 
opened the table drawer, searched among the spoons and 
cutlery for a dirty, dog’s-eared notebook and a stub of pencil 
and began making excited calculations. As she wrote she 
murmured: ‘ Noo, if Ah was to put thrippence oan a ten- 
tae-one shot that wad be twa-an’-sixpence ! Twa-an’-sixpence 
comin’ hame at twenty-tae-one wad be twa-poon-ten | 
Twa-poon-ten ? 

And once again, like a little loom, her feckless mind 
began to weave a dream of Fortune. 


Epwarp GAITENS. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


I LIVE in a small and remote village in Wiltshire, and visited 
some twenty-five homes this week-end assisting one of the 
A.R.P, wardens to take the measurements in connection with 
the issue of respirators. I admit I returned from my round 
with one impression—that people who live in this part of 
England think that war is bound to come sooner or later. 
There appears to lurk in the minds of the men and women 
scattered over our agricultural district the notion that ‘ they,’ 
meaning the Government—are keeping ‘ something ’ back, 
and—however serious that ‘something’ may be: ‘ We’m 
the right to know what it be.’ 

For example, the following conversation is typical of 
many I had over the week-end. Mrs. is a frail woman 
who, despite her old age, still goes out daily, through all 
weathers, to ‘do for Fayther and Mother.’ I found her at 
home and was greeted with the words: ‘ Be it coming— 
what do you think ?’ I suppose my somewhat blank expres- 
sion led her to be more explicit, especially as, in the meantime, 
I explained I had just called to take her fitting for a respirator. 
“War is what I means. You see, Missus, I feel sure there’s 
summit they’m keeping behind somewhere: they just don’t 
tell we where we be. Back in September I thought we was 
for it but I sez now as I said then, if it please God we’m to 
have war then let’s get on with it.’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I 
suppose we must, but we’ve come to measure you for yout 
anti-gas tespirator; you'd like one, wouldn’t you?’ ‘Ess, 
that I would, but there’s Fayther—he be ninety-four come 
next November—keeps worriting me what ’tis all about 
when I told he you’m going to see he and bring he summit 
to help he when them Germans come over. Ah! sez he, 
what will them be leaving about after °em then? I dursent 
frighten he so I tells he ’twould make his breathing easier as 
*tis nasty smelling stuff they do leave behind. Tis all 
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tomfoolery, sez he, but there—if folk be so kind as to come 
and see I, they’m welcome to fit I.’ 

‘ Well, Mrs. ——~, I think you can rest safely in your bed 
at night,’ I replied cheerfully. ‘ Well, I b’ain’t so sure; but 
there, if war do come it’s them poor little children what 
worries I. As I sez to Mr. ——, ’tis them what matters, 
but so long as we looks after they, please God us will come 
through as us did afore. Tis a pity my man b’aint here 
this morning, but perhaps you’m so kind as to look back 
again, for he do reckon us all wants them things maybe 
sdorier than wot us thinks, but don’t ’e frighten Fayther for 
we be telling he ’tis to make he more comfortable like, for 
you see, M’m, he bain’t so young as us be.” Remembering 
that ‘ Fayther ’” is the oldest male inhabitant in our parish, I 
came to the conclusion these were words of wisdom, and 
assuting Mrs. ———~ we would treat ‘ Fayther’ very gently, I 
proceeded to make my next call. 

The district allotted to me included the local inn. ‘I see 
they’re talking a lot about disarmament,’ the innkeeper was 
saying. ‘I only hope we don’t disarm as we did in the past 
and then find that others aren’t doing so. Then we'll be in 
the bally soup again.’ It was not easy to get the customers 
to talk about world affairs because interest was concentrated 
in a cow named ‘ Cherry’ which had broken the record for 
milk production. After a while the conversation turned to 
Football Pools (this form of betting has taken a vast hold in 
tural districts). The host pointed out that it was a great deal 
less harmful than betting on horses because the stakes had to 
be paid weekly and thus prevented people from running into 
debt, nevertheless he deplored the fact that money which was 
once spent on beer now finds its way into the pockets of the 
football pool promoters. The local carpenter had a lot to 
say about unemployment, and, in course of conversation, 
temarked: ‘Give the young men six months’ training in 
some service or other, and let’s do away with this queue for 
the dole.” A dairy farmer, who had fought in the Great War, 
then joined in the conversation (having exhausted the virtues 
of ‘Chetry’ the cow). ‘We should have gone to war in 
September and smashed the Germans once and for all. Then 
we could have tackled our own troubles at home. What’s 
the good of all this messing about ?” Another man who saw 
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service in France volunteered the remark: ‘In case of war, 
the Germans wouldn’t be a patch on those of 1914. A man 
who thinks he’s a hero because he’s kicked a pregnant Jewish 
woman in the belly will sing a different tune when he faces 
British bayonets.’ A miller’s lorry-driver was my next 
informant, and he volunteered the information that he’d never 
go into the Army again unless he was forced to do so; he'd 
had enough in the last war; he was promised all sorts of 
things, and when the fighting was over he was left to shift for 
himself. A farm labourer then joined in the conversation 
and said he didn’t care much either way; he wouldn’t be 
much worse off if the Germans did come here; it wasn’t no 
joke keeping his missus and family on his pitiful wages whilst 
those who had most money never did any real work. Why 
didn’t they stop fox-hunting ? Trampling over the crops, and 
even breeding the foxes which robbed them of their poultry: 
‘ They talk about compensation—but what is it when you 
get the thing? I reckon them who destroy foodstuffs 
and spoil our arable land should be put into prison. If 
Hitler would come over and wipe out them parasites then 
good luck to him.’ 

An intelligent and thoughtful dairy farmer and milk 
distributor told me that the crisis had ‘ put paid’ to things. 
People who had had two or three pounds of cream or three 
pounds of English butter per week are now having only half 
a pound: they seem to have the wind up. Still, our rearma- 
ment is making them think on the other side. If only the 
people in Germany and Italy were told the truth, they would 
be up in arms. He had served in the Great War, and assured 
me that he didn’t mind the shells and bullets, but bombing 
*planes put the wind up him. He finished by saying : ‘ I don’t 
think the German and Italian people will stand for it very 
much longer.’ 

A retired business man, who had silently listened to the 
conversation, said that he did not want friendship with 
Germany: the fiendish devilries perpetrated by the Nazis on 
Jews and others had put Germany beyond the pale. ‘Ifwe have 
another war, let’s fight it out to a finish and wipe out Germany 
once and for all, but we must have compulsory service ; this 
voluntary business is damned silly, but I suppose no Govern- 
ment dare bring in a Conscription Bill in peace time.’ 
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A man who knows Germany well maintained that the 
Germans and Italians are much more afraid of a war than we 
are. If only we had a Government with some guts—a 
Palmerston or a Lloyd George instead of the Umbrella Man, 
we could dictate to the world. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ there must 
be a gteat national effort—all shoulders to the wheel 
itrespective of class or wealth.’ 

So much for the inn and the congenial company I had 
found. But there was still a considerable territory to cover, 
sO once more out into the torrential rain and all the mire it 
brings with it in a district where the amenities of an Urban 
District Council are unknown. My road led me through a 
field where the mud rose well above the ankles. But for the — 
high rubber boots with which I had fortunately equipped 
myself I should have fully qualified for the title of a realistic 
* stick-in-the-mud,’ a title which, during the course of my 
rambles, I often found attributed to Mr. Chamberlain. The 
farm I visited housed a farmer, his congenial wife and a family 
of five. Mr. lost no time in telling me he was far too 
busy to bother about contraptions of any kind, and even if 
war did come Hitler could get on with it so long as he didn’t 
interfere with milking hours, ‘ After all, if you can’t protect 
the cows, what’s the good of protecting us who’ve got to 
look after them? Once they’ve gone, there won’t be anything 
for us to do; we’ve got to die once. Get on with Mother 
and the kids, but you’d best leave me out of it.’ 

‘I don’t know so much about that,’ replied Mrs. ——, 
‘although I’ve got a feeling we shan’t have war, but there, 
if it does come there’s no harm in being prepared, is there ?’ 

Mr, , however, remained adamant, but, with a cheery 
good-bye, assured me that if I liked to look back in twelve 
months’ time he’d be pleased to see me. 

I found that there was general relief amongst most of the 
people I called on that they were to be given protection by 
the Government. 

A white-haired old man, living alone in his two-roomed 
cottage, reckoned war must come, for ‘ What’s the good of 
all them armaments if we b’ain’t going to use ’em. And if 
we don’t use ’em for war, well, then—wot’s going to happen 
to them wot’s making them ? Wot’s the good of Chamberlain 
talking so much about peace ? I reckon he knows as well as 
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wot we does that war must come. Well, I’ve done my bit, 
but I’ve got a gun up there on the wall and I'd be just itching 
to get out and shoot he off—be it Germans or their likes. I 
was with Kitchener out in Khartoum, P’ve been through some 
of the wars in India and I served with the Grenadier Guards 
in the Boer War. They only put me in the Labour Corps out 
in France, but I knew then how things would go and we'd 
have to fight the Germans again. I b’aint so old but what I 
could fire a gun now, and it’s old Hitler what I wants to meet 
in the field over there. Anyhow, Missus, that’s what I calls 
a gas mask: I could keep he on all day, not like them things 
we had in France that used to pinch your nose. I’m glad 
we’m all having ’em ’cos I knows what I be talking about. 
‘Wat must come, don’t ’e make no mistake.’ 

Another lonely person, this time an old dame, said, when 
her measurements were taken: ‘ Although it wouldn’t do 
to tell the Government so, I think a piece of wet blanket 
over your head would answer just as well.’ War, in her old 
eyes, seemed to be inevitable. ‘It’s the greed for gold, the 
craving for power and the lack of faith in God which has 
brought all these troubles upon us. If people would turn to 
prayer and the rich give up all they possess, then would the 
peace of the world be upon us. If all those who think war, 
who prepare for war, and who want war would turn to God, 
but not necessarily in His House but on His soil and in His 
garden, then, and only then, would “ The love which passeth 
all understanding dwell within our hearts.” ’ 

As a contrast to this, I should like to quote a remark made 
to me by one of the inmates of the local alms-houses, who, 
raising her voice in anger against Hitler and his confederates, 
ended up by saying: ‘ We bain’t going to have no peace 
till we gets rid of he ’ (* he’ meaning Hitler). 

My companion with whom I shared the duties of this 
A.R.P. work, during such intervals as we were alone, 
repeatedly expressed the view that war is inevitable, for, in 
his opinion, he sees it drawing nearer and nearet. 

During our calls we found a very general tendency to scoff 
at the prospect of peace. Many of those we visited said they 
thought that Mr. Chamberlain had allowed Hitler and 
Mussolini to ‘ get away with it’ in Spain. Intense hatred fot 
Hitler was heard on all sides ; compassion for the Jews and 
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the various forms of persecution, mistrust of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s foreign policy, great anxiety to give shelter to children 
from large cities in the event of a war, and, above all, the 
great desire ‘ to do their bit ’ should the need arise. Mothers 
with sons of military age assured me they would be the last 
to hold them back from doing their duty, as their fathers had 
done in the Great War, the only exception being one woman 
who vowed that her son would only go if they came to fetch 
him ; but was it to be wondered at when her badly crippled 
husband is still suffering great pain and still suffers from 
unhealed wounds brought about by his military career in the 
Great War ? 
ExizaserH DasHwoop. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Year’s Poetry (John Lane, The Bodley Head, 55. net). 
Poems by Kenneth Allott (The Hogarth Press, 55. net). 
Poems by Helen Foley (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 6s. net). 


Messrs. Roberts and Grigson, who have compiled the 
anthology, say in their Preface to it, ‘ There is a smell of light 
verse about... .” Of these three volumes we might say, to 
mix our metaphors, ‘ There is a smell of “ lightweight ” verse 
about.’ <A large part of the verse presented is ‘ lightweight,’ 
that is, lacking in strength, depth, real seriousness and 
memorableness. We must, however, add that this lack in 
the late Miss Helen Foley’s work arises from causes other 
than those which are at the root of Mr. Allott’s and many of 
the anthologised poets’. In Jer, the aspiration to poetry was 
immense ; she had, as her quoted letters show, a real humility 
towards the real poets; and the ‘ pastiche’ element that is 
everywhere manifest is a sort of homage to those whom she 
admired and loved. Unfortunately, she lacked originality 
and a power to appropriate to herself the language most 
suited to het purposes and experience. For sixteen years 
she did not write at all—the Biographical Introduction says 
that ‘the impulse died away ’—and we can guess there was 
never in her the undivided will to make words more and more 
the highest power of her waking and dreaming life, and to 
explore and mature that power. Her early verse has a certain 
lyrical sweetness but little to ‘ suspend disbelief,’ to arrest the 
imagination ; her later is full of the echoes of her favourite 
poets. In a happier, humbler age she would have been ‘ of 
the school of . . .” and content with that. 

Mr. Allott is what we believe is termed to-day a ‘ modern 
poet.’ His influences are manifest enough, and are, in the 
main, those of contemporary or neat-contemporaty poets : 
Auden, Yeats, Eliot, Spender, Dylan Thomas, MacNeice. 
Donne may be traced here and there, too. It is queer how 
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often ‘ modern’ poetry seems to ignore the poetic heritage. 
This poetry appears to come full-blown in its technical 
dexterity and certainty; one finds here none of the early 
‘stupidities’ and gropings towards experience and word- 
meanings of, for example, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge and Byron. Experience seems perfectly 
digested ; but we suspect a good deal of coxcombry in this, 
a good deal of ‘ sidestepping,’ a good deal of substitution of 
technical knowledge for the difficulties of experiencing. 
There is a plethora of modernistic imagery, easy ‘ man-in-the- 
street ’ language, words that do little work but are full of the 
strain of seeming to do much. Mr. Allott is obsessed with 
Time, with the ephemeral present, as were Omar and the . 
author of Ecclesiastes ; but he lacks Omat’s florid sensuality, 
and there is no austerity and awe, no ‘ God-grappling ’ as in 
Ecclesiastes. ‘The verse is, in fact, tenuous, delicate, without 
atdour, without the passion that by its own contradictoriness 
and self-questioning brings faultiness into a poet’s early 
verse—and the quality of growth. We are continually being 
brought to the brink of apparently deep meaning only to find 
that the line means much less than it says. In ‘ Sunday 
Excursion ’ we come upon this line: 


Ponder how close to the houses the darkness begins. 
That seems evocative; but the following line : 

Disaster and laughter are both Greek gifts to the air 
dissipates all its possibilities. In ‘ Féte Champétre ’ he cries : 


Though we are not as simple as we seem, 
All men are candid in the act of dream : 


and on second thoughts we find that it is simply not true. 

There is altogether too much of the ‘ euphuistic ’ element 
in the work, that Mr. Desmond MacCarthy quite rightly 
deplored in his recent correspondence with Mr. Spender on 
modern poetry, although it were well to point out that 
euphuism is sometimes the splendour of the illiterate—and 
thereis no splendour here. ‘Any Point on the Circum- 
ference,’ a Donne-cum-Dylan Thomas poem, is very beautiful, 
but, re-examined, is seen to be merely beautiful ‘ fingering ’ 
without the hands and mind solidly round the language and 
its embodied thought. So many of the poems /ook profound 
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(e.g. ‘ The Statue ’), but very soon reveal themselves as having 
merely the properties of profundity. A careful examination 
of many of the images and epithets shows them to be 
extravagant, inaccurate or ‘ quaint.’ 


The long experienced finger of the Gulf Stream (p. 26). 
The strap-hanging skeleton of what has been 
Is out of date forever like the crinoline (si¢ /) (p. 27). 

. the smug mountains counting the stars (p. 28). 
Out of the histrionic hug of evil (p. 37). 
The permanent way of English clouds on fire (p. 43). 
Like a cracked bicycle frame 
On which a short vocabulary is hung (p. 52). 
Into the shadow of the hangar, death (p. 58). 


So much is rhetoric at its worst, since good rhetoric, run 
from a simple purpose and the single desire to persuade, by 
assault, can be very exciting. We suspect in Mr. Allott a 
will to depth, but the weak hedonism of his subject-matter, 
the straining for depth, must retard his poetic growth. He 
seems to us to have so many words and so little essential to 
do with them. 

The Year’s Poetry, 1938, has some good things in it by the 
late W. B. Yeats, George Barker (a rather lovely, lonely 
contribution, ‘ Allegory of the Adolescent and the Adult”), 
W. H. Auden, of whom there is included, we are sorry to say, 
an ignoble and entirely unnecessary ballad, ‘ Miss Gee,’ A, 
Young and E. Muir. On the whole we know no better and 
more illuminating exposition of what the ‘modern’ poets 
are doing ; but we do not understand why one of the editors, 
Mr. Gtigson, has thought fit to include two pedestrian efforts 
of his own, and why we are asked to taste the dreadful stewpot 
of Mr. Philip O’Connor. 


Flowering Rifle, by Roy Campbell (Longmans, 6s. net). 


This long poem is horrible. Vulgar, rancorous, violent, 
malevolent, it hurts the heart. All humanity in it becomes 
monstrous, even its heroes become monstrous, under the 
pall of hate which lies above nearly every page. It thrives 
and quickens most where it hates most, takes the Lord’s name 
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in vain, and pillories races, beliefs, aspitations, dreams, with 
terrible glee. Its passion is spurious, a worked-up passion, 
so that the shrill, spiteful, venomous, shrewish pitch of its 
voice defeats, after a while, its own object: we are disgusted 
and deafened by the overwhelming and monotonous spate. 
This is a Streicher article, poetised. Mr. Campbell talks of 
‘ Jewish spittle.’ His own work is full of spittle; not the fine 
‘spittle’ of the Prophets, but of one resolved to make horrible 
shouting holiday amongst the dead. 

He has been, so he says in his Preface, * at the front and 
in both rearguards’ of the Spanish armies. Here we have 
the fruits of his experience. He makes this poem, quasi- 
didactic, quasi-Christian, but mainly satirical, a pean of praise . 
to the victor, a hymn of hate for the vanquished. But for 
didacticism, wisdom, serenity, depth, knowledge, are neces- 
sary, and he possesses none of these qualities, for satire more 
than the spleen, and for Christianity more than the reiterated 
names of saints, blind hate of the Jew, and the bombastic 
evocation of the Cross—but let these passages speak : 


And leaving them, when they had won the toss, 
Brained by the thundering hammer of the Cross! 
The sovereign Serum, bred in Jewish veins 
From Jewish poison, that with mortal pains 

The Good Physician suffered to procure, 
Against their venomed fangs to make us sure, 
And bore both Jewish flesh and Jewish hate 

To furnish that Celestial Mithridate. . . . 


What, we ask, does the good Catholic think of this interpre- 
tation of the miracle of Christ, and the part assigned to the 
Jew in it ? 

We hold no brief for extreme Right or Left; but the 
horror, the ignoble malignancy of much of this book, begins 
to. convince us that there must be a breeding death in a 
political creed that can make it possible. We remember, 
with sorrow, Mr., Campbell’s earlier zestful, exuberant, 
Rimbaud-like rhythms and images, now degenerated into the 
mad delirium of : 

And facing there the hydra of the horde, 
The fauna of the steppes, the dregs of drains, 
From Ainus down to France’s quadrumanes, 
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We multiplied its heads the more we slew 
Although like side-show cocoanuts they flew— 
And by Brunete you may see in stacks 

Dead Charlies climbing on each other’s backs 
To make a huge paella of the plains, 

A dish of rice, with corpses for the grains. . . . 
But when democracy begins to soar 

To whom the jail, the brothel, and the store, 
Stands for the Church... . . 

When Christians gloried on the blood-lit sand 
And the Arena was our native land... . 


For the New artist is an Agent priced 
To play on Man what Judas played on Christ... . 


While running Charlies fall upon their face, 
Some stop to fire, reloading as they race, 
Suddenly doubling as you make their pace, 

So where you thought to slash the bulging nape 
It is a face you widen in its gape. 


With the blood streaming from your nose and ears 
And in your head the music of the spheres ! 


Are these quotations enough ? We must horrify the reader 
with yet one more, a most terrible justification for the murder 
of the sensitive Spanish poet Garcia Lorca : 


And what if Garcia Lorca died for this 


Was Spain to = an enemy escape 

Vowed to her Foe though in an angel’s shape 
And lovely as Lalanda with his cape ? 

It was his fate with his own age to die... . 


Alas! how easy it seems in our age to put a gloss upon 
murder ; but for a poet to do so seems to us to be the ultimate 
corruption. And in all these quotations we have forgotten 
the very title of the poem ! 

Mr. Campbell’s heroic couplets sometimes have a poetic 
sweep and imagery, but ‘though in an angel’s shape,’ this 
beauty becomes for us still more corrupt, more terrible, in 
the dark purposes it hides. Round our copy of the book 
there is a wrapper bearing the following quotation from 


Mr. Blunden, the poet: ‘The whole thing is 2 wonderful 
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display of passionate and eloquent poetry... .’ It was 
Mr. Blunden, we believe, who wrote the ‘ Undertones of 
War’! Must we all go mad? Never before has it been our 
misfortune and our humiliation to meet in a poem such depths 
of eloquence and such a cancer of passion. With charac- 
teristic arrogance the poet says of himself that he ‘ never yet 
in prophecy has failed.’ Later he cries: ‘I’ve got the future 
in my bag.’ We believe he is laying up for himself an immor- 
tality very different from that which he envisages. 


L. AARONSON. 


Danubian Destiny, by Graham Hutton (Harrap, 75. 6d.) 


Mr. Hutton has provided with marvellous rapidity a 
sutvey of the state of Europe at the opening of this year. 
It is true that he proclaims himself to be primarily concerned 
with the fate of the Danubian area, but the whole theme of 
his book is that the relations of Germany and Italy on the 
one hand with Great Britain and France on the other are 
surprisingly dependent upon the social and economic sub- 


stance of the successor States to the old Danubian Monarchy 
of the Habsburgs. 

The economic section is undoubtedly the most admirable 
portion of this book, though a useful summary of recent 
political developments in the Danubian area is supplied. 
Mr. Hutton’s analysis of the economic advantages and disad- 
vantages accruing to Germany as the result of the stormy 
events of 1938 is of first-rate value—he makes it very clear 
that she has intensified her major economic problems for the 
time being. Mr. Hutton also lucidly sums up what Munich 
has meant for the Czecho-slovak economy and the consequent 
strain upon Czech finances. In spite of the paralysing losses— 
indeed, because of them—inflicted upon Czecho-slovakia, he 
is opposed to British financial aid being offered to her; 
‘,.. the very nature of the dismemberment in favour of 
Germany made it imperative,’ he writes, ‘. . . that the new 
Czecho-slovakia should enter into complete economic partner- 
ship with the Third Reich . . .” and credits to the Czechs 
must therefore, unfortunately, be regarded as credits to 
Hitler. 
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Mr. Hutton has two or three particularly interesting contri- 
butions to make. What he has to say about Germany’s 
‘control over the outward and inward trade of Trieste’ 
since Austria fell to the Nazis is illuminating and goes some 
way to account for Italy’s dependence on Germany. Still 
more important is the point he makes about the threat of 
Ukrainian autonomy: to Poland’s economy. As the result 
of a self-governing Polish Ukraine under German influence, 
as he says, ‘ the Polish Silesian and Galician industrial region 
would be caught between the Reich proper, Bohemia- 
Moravia ahd Slovakia, and Ruthenia. Poland’s “ strategic 
triangle” would be surrounded on the west, south and east; 
and if at any time the Danzig and Corridor problems blazed 
up into an inflammation of Polish-German relations an 
autonomous Ukrainian province in Eastern and Southern 
Poland would be an inestimable basis for a German diversion.’ 

Mr. Hutton’s is necessarily a hurried piece of work, and 
inevitably betrays this by a slip here and there. One would 
also have welcomed a little more information as to. what 
capital investments Germany now holds in the smaller 
countries of Danubia as the result of 1938. It would be 


interesting, too, to be more exactly informed as to how much 
she has actually profited financially by her ruthless expropria- 
tion of Jewish wealth and by her financial demands upon 
Czecho-slovakia. 


The Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. Prepared by 
the Information Department of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. (Oxford University Press 
(Humphrey Milford), 75. 6d.) 

Chatham House is to be congratulated upon this exceed- 
ingly competent and well-balanced study of the small States 
lying on the east coast of the Baltic. As the preface to this 
book points out, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania ‘are as much 
the potential battlefield for a clash between these two gteat 
ideological protagonists (Germany and Russia) as they are 
the potential victims of agreement between them for their 
partition.’ And yet, great though British ignorance of Central 
Europe has been, British ignorance of the Baltic States is 
certainly very much greater. The study under review thus 
satisfies an acute need. 
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It is divided into two parts of about equal length: A. 
Historical and Political, B. Economic and Financial. In the first 
the constitutional development of these three small countries 
is examined, together with their minority: problems; a 
development from the left to the right, from democracy to 
dictatorship, is traced out, with, finally, a slight tendency to 
turn round again. There is an extremely useful section on 
Foreign Relations, followed by an analysis of Lithuania’s 
special problems, Vilna and Memel, where emphasis is rightly 
laid upon, for instance, the Vatican’s recognition of Vilna 
as a Polish diocese in 1925, and ‘ the conclusion in 1926 of a 
Soviet-Lithuanian Pact of Non-Aggression in which the 
U.S.S.R. reaffirmed its recognition of the Lithuanian claim . 
to Vilna.’ ‘ Germany herself,’ it is stated, ‘has been pursuing, 
during the last few years, a policy somewhat similar to that of 
the Soviet Union after the war. While, on the one hand, the 
Government declares its desire for friendly relations withthe 
Baltic States, and has, in fact, since 1936, actually modified 
considerably its attitude towatds Lithuania, the Nazi party, 
on the other hand, is actively engaged in the organisation of 
subversive movements within the frontiers of the’ three 
States.’ 

In the period from the end) of the war until the world 
depression the main economic task which lay before the 
Baltic countries was, as in the case of the Danubian Successor 
States, to adjust themselves to economic independence after 
having been accustomed to function as parts of a great 
Empire ; their railways, for instance, ‘ built in the time of 
the Russian Empire, bore little relation to the needs of the 
three national states.’ Their post-war dependence upon 
foreign consumers made Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania all 
vety sensitive to the great slump of the early ’thitties. All 
three, however, again adjusted themselves with considerable 
success to the new set of circumstances, Estonia and Latvia 
increasing their production of cereals which they havethere- 
fore virtually ceased to import. Since 1934 it has been 
possible for Great Britain to absorb:a large proportion of the 
exports of the Baltic States and upon this capacity their 
prosperity depends. Meanwhile State capitalism has deve- 
loped very far, especially in Latvia, bringing with it the 
difficulty that, while foreign capital is very much needed, the 
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foreign financier fights shy of the intricate regulations 
involved. 

This Baltic study is admirably provided with tables of all 
kinds; these, in their turn, are tabulated among the Contents, 
and the absence of an index is partially atoned for. It would, 
nevertheless, have been more convenient to be able to consult 
an index of at least names in a handbook of so valuable a 
kind. 

ELizaBETH WISKEMANN. 


The Letters of George IV.: edited by A. Aspinall, and with 
an introduction by C. K. Webster (three volumes: 
Cambridge University Press, £3 155.). 

This correspondence is of first-rate importance, and only 
those who have toiled in the papers of the Regency will 
tealise the immense industry and acumen with which Mr. 
Aspinall has completed his work. Professor Webster has 
summarised the papers with all his knowledge of the period, 
the Royal Archives have been opened, and the University of 
Cambridge has put forward her best press. 

The result is admirable, and will immediately offer a good 
foil to the final edition of the Greville Diaries with which 
we are immediately threatened. When the sneak and the 
gossiper have had their say, it is interesting to read the 
private letters of some of their victims. 

The immediate effect of these volumes will be to heighten 
the prowess and prestige of George IV. as a king and a multi- 
farious man of State. 

A small proportion of the letters come from his pen. They 
are generally prolix and emotional, but he could write a very 
fine letter, as when he sent Wellington the baton of an English 
marshal in return for that of a French one captured in the 
Peninsula. 

The variety of letter received is interesting. To some 
extent the Regent and King can be judged by his correspon- 
dents: the Earl of Moira, Sheridan, the Dukes of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland. 

George IV. was much abused for letting his boon com- 
panion Sheridan die in misery, but it appears that in 1813 he 
offered him an apartment in one of his palaces to enable him 
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to escape arrest for debt. Sheridan writes that he was now 
free from every debt ‘except the debt of gratitude which it will 
be the object of my life honourably and faithfully to discharge.’ 

This was a Prince who drew a Fox and a Sheridan about 
him. In the end Professor Webster thinks that Sheridan was 
impossible to help. As for the Earl of Moira, whose letters 
from India are both amusing and magnificent, Moira, ‘like 
nearly all the most intimate friends of George IV., was a man 
of capacity.” He was the Curzon of his day. 

Perhaps one of the most useful distinctions in a monarch 
is a proud humility in choosing more brilliant and intellectual 
men than himself. Hence the great services he could obtain 
from a Fox, a Sheridan, a Wellington and a Castlereagh. 

There can be no doubt that he was judged very differently 
by his great contemporaries than by the posthumous critics, 
who entered into a literary conspiracy to destroy his reputa- 
tion as a king as well as a man. 

His moral character must be allowed to join the company - 
of all amorous monarchs. The scandals and love affairs were 
obliterated as far as possible from his papers. There are no 
letters from Mrs. Fitzherbert, though her adopted daughter is 
tepresented in very filial guise to the King. Lady Jersey 
appears as a suppliant for a pension and is summarised as a 
Jezebel for her pains. The King’s secret attachment for Mrs. 
Fitzherbert never died, but Sir William Knighton, his most 
ptivate secretary, is permitted to express himself with little 
less than loathing for a lady whom he confesses he only met 
once. The possible reason is not given, which was that Sir 
William Knighton made an attempt to steal Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
marriage lines from underthe old lady’s bed and was rewarded 
by her constant hatred, which was no doubt reflected in his. 

Amid the statesmen and intriguers are the letters of the 
attists and painters. The Marchioness of Thomond, niece of 
Reynolds, lays ‘ the best portrait he everp ainted of himself at 
your Royal Highness’ feet.’ The royal accounts at the close 
of the third volume exhibit the names of Chantrey, Beechey, 
Westmacott, and, above all, Sir Thomas Lawrence. Thou- 
sands were spent on British artists. Cambridge was subsidised 
‘for printing Milton.’ The Elgin marbles were cast for 
presentation to Liverpool. Canova was supported as ‘the 
Pheidias of modern times.’ The Prince orders a picture in 
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these terms of princely liberality: ‘Let Wilkie make choice 
of the subject, take his time in painting it and fix his own price,’ 

Both Lady Jersey and Lady Hamilton applied for pensions 
as widows: the one as ‘the widow of a faithful servant of 
Y.R.H.’ and the other as ‘ an unprotected, unsuspicious widow 
not tinctured with parsimony.’ It is astonishing that Lady 
Hamilton asserts that her relations with Nelson were Platonic, 
‘ In vindications of this nature I feel as Innocence and Honor 
ever must’! But there is no end to the astonishing docu- 
ments which may drift into the scrapbook of a king. 

We have some letters of Captain Charles Hesse promising 
to restore some indiscreet letters which the Princess Charlotte 
had written him. It appears that the Princess of Wales in het 
fury of revenge threw her daughter into the arms of Hesse, 
who at most was a reputed son of the Duke of York. Pro- 
fessor Webster has felt like others when he writes : ‘ I confess 
I could not bring myself to believe this charge when I first 
learnt of it from the memoirs of the time and the reports of 
the ambassadors.’ These letters leave very little room for 
doubt, and the character of the Princess Caroline now perishes 
beyond redemption by the historians. The most chivalrous 
of her supporters must now allow her moral character to 
descend the drain. 

Correspondence with the old Queen Charlotte shows that 
she was on the very best relations with her son. They wrote 
charmingly to each other. Her breezy style is exemplified in 
a letter of 1814: ‘ Let us go to Paris and force Napoleon to 
surrender himself or let England be the means of restoring 
the poor Bourbons upon the throne and then I think this 
Island will be immortal ’ ! 

Amusing is the correspondence between the Queen of 
Wiirtemberg, who had been Princess Royal of England, and 
the Prince Regent after Napoleon began to lose hold of his 
power. The King of Wiirtemberg had been his slavish vassal, 
and thereafter had to make peace with the Allies. The inter- 
view of Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt with this royal couple is 
desctibed in a memorandum worthy of opera bonffe: the 
Queen coughing a great deal to order, and the royal couple 
at one moment ‘shook hands and went through a scene 
worthy of the stage.’ We are told that this estimable monarch 
was believed to have poisoned his first wife! He has been lost 
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to history, but in these secret papers he returns to life in a 
scene he could never dream would ever reach posterity. 

The richness of the collection can only be appreciated by 
historians working the mine. We notice especially an 
immense number from the Duke of Cumberland describing 
the last struggles of the Allies against Napoleon : letters from 
Lord Brougham, George Canning, Castlereagh; Captain 
Hesse’s answers under cross-examination as to his intimacy 
with Princess Charlotte; and, not least, some outspoken 
pages from Sir William Knighton’s diary. 

Without this immense collection, how many writers on the 
Regency have written vainly or awry ! 

SHANE LESLIE. 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press SUMMARY 


Durinc the past weeks under survey here, the topic arousing 
the greatest interest in almost all sections of the international 
Press were the numerous aspects of the final stage of the 
Spanish War. In particular, the activities of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France, in preparation of General 
Franco’s final recognition, remained for some time the most 
widely discussed subject—in fact, to such an extent that 
comments on other (and equally important) current problems 
seemed to be ‘ crowded out’ altogether. The Press of the 
two totalitarian countries, voicing, of course, the official views 
of their respective Governments, reacted to the de jure recogni- 
tion of General Franco’s administration by France and Great 
Britain with expressions of anxiety and resentment. 

Second in prominence and space to comments on Spain 
were those on the recent progress of Britain’s rearmament 
and of her general defence measures. As may be seen from 
extracts printed below, the visible increase of Britain’s military 
preparedness has made a deep impression all round. Few, 
indeed practically non-existent, are the examples of ‘ straight- 
forward’ and impartial reporting. Public opinion, as 
expressed in newspaper comments, was (and is) sharply 
divided into loud praise and no less vociferous condemnation. 
Conspicuous was the general emphasis laid on the wider 
European implications of Britain’s rearmament. 


I. THE RECOGNITION OF GENERAL FRANCO 
GERMANY 


The following extracts may be taken as typical examples 
of the reactions of the German Press to the problem of 
General Franco’s recognition by the Western Powers. 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (February 12th) declares: 
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‘ The French sent Senator Bérard to Burgos in order to save 
what there still is to save. With the same aim in mind the 
British sent a warship to Minorca. . . . Again, as so often, 
the humanitarian conscience awakes only when it can be used 
for political purposes. London would like to see the new 
Spain under the rule of a good, fat Sancho Panza who, lazy 
and pliable, following their instructions, was pleased if he got 
enough to eat. They would like to forget that Franco is a 
victorious Cid. . . . With the question of recognition and 
enticing offers for the rebuilding of Spain, they want to bring 
the Trojan horse of democratic policy into the town and 
thereby create the preliminary condition for a later financial 
and consequently political dependence on the part of Spain.’ . 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (February 13th): ‘We confess 
that everything smells too much of the moneybags for our 
taste in this matter of diplomatic recognition. . . .’ 

Der Angriff (February 14th), commenting on the French 
Government’s efforts to induce General Franco to accept 
certain fundamental conditions prior to his recognition by 
the French Government, writes: ‘ Of course, conditions 
must be made. Yet, the more reasonable men of the demo- 


cratic governments recognise with shame the ridiculousness 
of this comedy, and would be prepared for quicker and final 


decisions. ... 

Volkischer Beobachter (Februaty 28th) contains the first 
official admission of the presence of German troops in 
Franco Spain by saying that ‘ idealistic Germans, capable of 
enthusiasm, have given their blood and lives as well as the 
Italian legionaries.’ 

The same number of the Vé/kischer Beobachter publishes, 
in a prominent place, an interview given by the Spanish 
Minister of the Interior, Senor Suner, who declares : ‘ To-day, 
when our victory is established, the new friends are arriving 
en masse. We are absolutely clear about their motives. We 
receive them politely, but we know how to make the necessary 
distinction.’ 

Volkischer Beobachter (Match 4th), on the occasion of 
General Franco’s recognition by France and Great Britain, 
publishes an important article by Dr. Goebbels, the following 
extracts of which must be taken as an authentic expression of 
the German view : 
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‘ The sympathy of the democracies is quite frankly with 
the Bolshevist régime. Here is exposed the connection 
between Bolshevism and democracy, over which we have 
often theorised but which is here once more practically 
demonstrated. 

‘ Having for years trampled the most elementary intetests 
of Spain under foot the democracies now want to cteate the 
impression that they are the natural good neighbours of Spain, 
When they are waved aside coldly and scornfully they with- 
draw fawningly. . ... The worst of it is that thete is nota 
single newspaper in London or Paris which is ashamed, 
These democratic owners of the patents of morality are so 
unscrupulous that they think the world public will not even 
notice when they attempt to make black white to suit 
themselves. 

‘Now Franco has been given by France and Britain the 
diploma of democratic legitimacy . . . while a few months 
ago it was legitimate, according to democracy, to destroy 
churches, arm convicts, rape nuns, and crucify priests. . . .’ 


TraLy 


Tribuna (Februaty 14th) contains a leading article discuss 
ing the question of French and British financial help for 
Spain. It says: ‘ A dark flock of crows is hurrying to croak 
on the battlefield of Spain. Ata given moment Britain and 
France, and another democracy farther off, will come forward 
and offer General Franco financial propositions by which they 
hope to decide his future political orientations. . . . Italy 
and Germany, who have defended the cause of Spanish 
independence in the moment of danger, will, they suppose, 
be set irrevocably aside. The calculation is false and can 
only lead to bitter defeat and disillusionment. The new Spain 
will know how to provide for its national reconstruction 
with its own means, and the more easily so when so many 
millions in gold stolen by the Reds are restored to her... . 
The contract between the democracies and totalitarian 
states is becoming one between mercantile and heroic 
nations.... 

Informazione Diplomatica (Official News Service) (February 


16th), contains the following authentic statement: ‘ The 
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noisy outcries which in democratic countries accompany the 
problem of recognising or not the Burgos Government are 
followed with complete calm in Roman quarters: ... 
Responsible Roman quarters know the main lines of Franco’s 
policy and its iron necessities. . . . It was on November 
18th, 1936, that Italy, in conjunction with Germany, recog- 
nised Franco’s Government as the Government of all Spain. 
The French and British then bet, and have for thirty months 
been betting—as usual—the wrong harse. . . . As regards 
the Italian legionaries—a few tens of thousands of intrepid 
combatants who have for so long been the nightmare of the 
great democracies—they will return to their Fatherland as 
soon as Franco makes known that their task is finished. Not. 
before. This is the way of Fascist Italy to march with a friend 
to the end in any eventuality.’ 

Giornale D’ Italia (Match roth) contains a significant article 
by its editor, Dr. Gayda, from which the following extracts 
were taken: ‘ Franco’s victory means the collapse of Anglo- 
French military plans. ‘They were based on the following 
calculations: the neutralisation of Ceuta opposite Gibraltar, 
free passage across Spanish territory for French troops from 
Africa, and the encircling of the Western Mediterranean, 
which France and Great Britain are now trying to bring about 
in Syria, Palestine and the East. 

‘If a world war broke out, Italy and her associates would 
provide for their defences by operating in all sectors of the 
world against her enemies’ interests and with all military, 
political, and national means at her disposal. Italy, alone, 
can bring 10,000,000 men into action and add large forces of 
coloured troops to that number. She is ready to march at 
any time and in any direction, .. .’ 


FRANCE 


It is noteworthy that the French Press, taken as a whole, 
has been far less divided on the question of Franco’s recogni- 
tion than might have been expected. An important section 
of the non-party, Centre, and Liberal Press, for instance, has 
treated the whole affair as an unavoidable, if painful, necessity. 
The papers of the Right, needless to say, have vigorously 
expounded the case in favour of recognition.’ It should be 
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added, however, that many of the pro-recognition comments 
have made the most of the ‘ conditions’ the acceptance of 
which was declared to be ‘indispensable.’ Not even the 
Socialist Press (unlike that of the Communists), has expressed 
its pronounced opposition against recognition with convincing 
energy. 

Le Temps (February 15th) says: ‘It is only natural that 
before taking a decisive step the Governments of London and 
Paris should wish to satisfy themselves that what they recog- 
nise is the new Government of a truly independent Spain, 
acting with unlimited sovereignty, not under any compulsion 
to accept foreign tutelage, and master of its own destinies, 
Assurances must be obtained that after the end of the civil 
war no foreign military forces will be tolerated on Spanish 
territory... .’ 

Intransigeant (February 16th) says: ‘ Nobody can have 
any doubts that it will be M. Bérard’s task to prepare the 
recognition of General Franco within the shortest possible 
time. France and Great Britain cannot indeed continue 
without serious damage to themselves to ignore a Government 
controlling five-sixths of Spain’s territory... .’ 

L’CEwre (February 26th), well known for its anti-Fascist 
views, contains the following paragraph, which is charac- 
teristic of the reluctance on the Left to oppose recognition : 
‘ What we wish to state quite simply is that Parliament has 
fulfilled its true function, which is to express the will of the 
country in hours of grave decisions. . . . 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New York Post (Match 1st), contains a comment that is 
truly representative of the attitude adopted by most news- 
papers : ‘ This (¢.¢., the recognition) should neither shock not 
surprise anyone, because recognition does not imply approval 
of a Government and because Britain and France (especially 
Britain) have done all in their power to assure a Franco 
victory. There are many who believe the real victor in 
Spain is Britain.’ 


Sovier Russia 


The following quotation represents the official view taken 
by the Soviet Government. 
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Pravda (March 2nd) writes in a leading article: ‘ Once 
again the world is called upon to witness a monstrous trans- 
action concluded by British and French diplomacy with the 
Fascist aggressors, this time with the help of the artful 
Burgos adventurer, the lackey of the Rome-Berlin axis. The 
victim of this deal is not only the heroic Republican Spain 
whose people are courageously carrying on the struggle 
against foreign invasion. The immediate and vital interests 
of France and Britain—primarily of France—are’in balance.’ 


\ 
\ 


Il. THE REARMAMENT OF GREAT iti RING 
GERMANY 


The following quotations speak best for themselves. 

Lokal Anzeiger (February 21st) says: ‘ Britain wants to 
exercise an increasing pressure, and thinks, perhaps, that she 
can outdo the armed strength of other nations by her financial 
power and thus maintain her claim to domination. London 
would naturally deny that this is pure militarism. .. . 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (February 21st), referring to 


> 


the Munich Agreement, says: ‘. . . Britain and France were 
not inspired by a desire for peace, and the angels of peace from 
the West brought with them an umbrella because then they 
had no sword. . . . The Western Governments are at present 
indulging in very marked activities—even at the risk of 
ptovoking others and causing inevitable counter-actions. 
The activity on the other side of the Channel and across the 
ocean is indeed so marked that one is forced to ask whether 
these countries desire an increase or a relaxation of tension.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (February 26th), writes: ‘ The British 
policy of rearming appears to us to be handicapping Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy of peace. The question is justified, 
whether we would not have advanced much further in Europe 
if the others had not deemed the armaments race a necessity. 
In view of all this, how shall the conditions be created for the 
peaceful solution of difficult questions ? Economic talks alone 
will not suffice... .’ 


ITALY 


Relazioni Internazionale (Februaty 25th) says in a leading 
atticle: ‘ Politically Europe has moved backward since 
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Munich. . The situation is now worse. The democracies are 
working towards the military and economic asphyxation of 
the totalitarian States. The old Franco-British imperialist 
mentality is trying to spike the guns of the most genuine 
democracy the world has ever known. If the French, British 
and American democracies wish to drive the world to war 
they need only continue in their present way.’ 

Voce D’Italia (March 5th) contains an article from the pen 
of Dr. Gayda on the rearmament of the Western Powers, 
He says: ‘ Their armaments must have an offensive purpose, 
since no one could spend such vast sums without expecting 
_ some return for them, above all, in capitalist countries. ...’ 


Unitep STATES OF AMERICA 


In the United States progress of British rearmament has 
made a deep and, of course, favourable impression, for which 
the following extract may serve as evidence. 

New York Times (Februaty 21st) writes in a leading article: 
‘ There can be no doubt about the purpose of this programme. 
It is intended to correct the pre-Munich situation in which 
Britain found she lacked authority because she lacked the 
instrument of power. . . . It is a sign of the times, and of the 
changed values in the contemporary world that this greatest 
of all British armament programmes should cause no concern 
on our side of the Atlantic. We do not regard it with 
suspicion. We do not ask for “ parity,” as we once did, in 
this or that category of naval strength. We do not fear an 
increase of British power, We welcome it.’ 


FRANCE 


Practically without exception, all sections of the French 
Press have welcomed the recent British White Paper with 
unmitigated joy. 

Journal des Debats (February 16th), referring to the new 
British defence estimates, says: ‘ Simultaneously in London 
and Washington yesterday the will was shown, by deeds more 
than by words, to use every appropriate means against the 
threat directed at the free peoples and general peace by the 
Powers of the Rome-Berlin Axis.’ 

Jour (February 25th) says: ‘ The totalitarian States have 
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been duly warned: They know that the free peoples have 
the means and the power to answer an attack by a warof long 
duration from which they would emerge victoriously.’ 
Echo de Paris (March 9th) writes : ‘ After much hesitation 
Britain is at last adopting a policy of land rearmament. . . . 
And, what is more important, Franco-British co-operation is 
inscribed as an essential chapter in this. These are facts 
which will have real and incalculable significance in the 
practical and political spheres.’ 


SovieT Russta 


Moscow News (February 27th) contains an article under the 
headline: ‘Not Armaments But Collective Security Can . 
Ensure Peace,’ saying : “ Authentic evidence is piling up both 
in the European and the British Press that the British Govern- 
ment is not sincere when it speaks of its intentions to prepare 
the country in order to talk to the Fascists as equal and to 
give them a proper rebuff,’ 


Unton oF SourH AFRICA 


The Star (Johannesburg) (February 18th) states in a leading 
atticle: ‘ Europe now trusts Mr. Chamberlain sufficiently to 
believe that the mammoth armaments Britain is building will 
never be used for aggressive ends. British people know this 
already. Once Europe’s other leaders know and believe this, 
the road to peace will unfold itself still more clearly.’ 

The two brief extracts taken from a GREEK and a 
HUNGARIAN newspaper must, for lack of space, suffice 
as examples of the two points of view expressed in the Press 
of South-eastern European countries. It should be added, 
however, that the Greek extract is more representative of the 
attitude of the majority of newspaper comments in that part 
of the world. 

Pester Lloyd (February 16th) referring to a teport in a 
British paper about Franco-British staff talks, writes: ‘In 
any case, this report is typical of the atmosphere that is 
ptevailing in Western Europe, and which is not very well 
suited to increase the confidence in the perpetual declarations 
that all measures taken are of purely “ defensive” 
character... 2” 
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Le Messager D’ Athenes (March 4th) says: ‘ The rearma- 
ments of Britain and the firmness of her foreign policy ate 
directed against nobody. Mr. Chamberlain does not want 
England to find herself again in a position like that of last 
autumn. If at that moment he saved peace, he alone can 
know how much he had to pay for it.’ 


THE GERMAN CONQUEST OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Note.—This part of the survey was concluded on March roth, 
It is evident that lack of space made anything like a complete and 
comprehensive survey of Press comments impossible. Therefore, 
| the following selection had to be confined, in the case of each country, 
to such extracts as may be regarded as typical of the general trend of 
reactions to the recent events in Central Europe. 


GERMANY 


In the German Press the military invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia was hailed as ‘another act of peace.’ Foreign 
comments were given no space, indeed, the reaction abroad 
was Officially described as ‘ nil.’ Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
has not been reported. 

Viélkischer Beobachter (Match 18th) contains a leading 
article by Dr. Goebbels, written before Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech: ‘In a single night a State dissolved for which in the 
autumn of 1938 Paris and London allegedly were prepared to 
cast Europe into a serious international crisis, if not into 
war... . The night of Tuesday-Wednesday confirmed the 
correctness of the policy pursued by Chamberlain and 
Daladier on the Czech question. It is true that the profes- 
sional inciters of nations stammered a few pathetic words and 
blatant insults to Germany in the international lying Press, 
but these are of no importance. . . . Germany’s juridical 
position is too clear to be contested. Peace has been restored 
in Central Europe. We love this era because history is being 
made in it. We love this era because it has taught us to 
despise a calm and comfortable life free from danger. . . .’ 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Match 18th) contains one of 
the few editorial comments on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech: 
‘Germany has no aggressive intentions against England. 
The Czech people themselves requested the protection they 
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needed. We preserve the racial principle as hitherto. The 
Czechs will lead their own lives.’ 






ITALY 


Telegrafo (March 17th), the paper of Count Ciano, contains 
the following comment : ‘ Once again the British and French 
are backing the wrong horse. The two nations north and 
south of the Alps need each other. They are indispensable 
to each other. Each need the other to correct the harm done 
to both—to Germany in South-eastern Europe and to Italy 
in the Mediterranean, . . . Italy could not carry out the coups 
brought off by Germany without provoking a world war, but 
Italy knows where she is going. . . . Germany knows that 
she must temain bound to Italy by the vital necessity of 
solidarity. . . . Therefore Italy hails with pleasure any 
increase in power and prestige of Germany.’ 

The Italian Press, too, has not reported Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech. So far there has been very little comment on it. It 
is noteworthy that Signor Gayda has not even referred to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 




















FRANCE 


French comment on the German action has been striking 
in two ways: (1) Before March 187h, criticism of Germany was, 
on the whole, extraordinarily mild; (2) there was a marked 
preponderance of comments on the internal repercussions in 
France. 

Le Temps (Match 15th) says in a leading article: ‘ Less 
than six months after Munich Germany has overthrown of her 
own free will what she herself had built up. . . . International 
guarantees must not be applied in the case of a country which 
collapses from within. . . . but the international aspect of 
the new situation must be watched very closely.’ 

Journal des Debats (March 18th) contains comments which 
are typical of the general change of tone in the French Press : 
‘There is not one country in continental Europe whose 
security is not in danger. For Poland, the Baltic States, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia the time of conferences is 
past. . . . Marching with the step of a sleep-walker towards 
inconceivable adventures, Hitler no longer sees traces of 
frontiers nor the limit of the possible.’ 
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Le Populaire (Match 18th) compares Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attitude to that of M. Daladier, and says : ‘ Whilst M. Daladier 
reserved his invective for his countrymen, there were words 
which had got to be directed to Germany. And it was Mr. 
Chamberlain who uttered them. . . . The contrast between 
his attitude and.that of the French Government is such that 
we do not hesitate to say that it is with bitter envy that we 
turn towards Britain.’ 


UntreD STATES OF AMERICA 


New York Times (Match 16th) writes: ‘The rumble of 
German cannons through Prague announces to the world 
that Hitler has dropped the mask of “German patriot.” He 
has put his robber hand on the gold he badly needs. He has 
also shown the world the value of a Nazi promise and the real 
purpose of the Reich.’ 

New York Times (Match 18th) sums up Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech as follows: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s rebuke of Hett 
Hitler’s breach of faith was as severe as the statement made 
almost simultaneously by the State Department with the 
President’s approval. The German Government will be 
poorly advised if it thinks that these are only words.’ 

New York Herald Tribune (Match 18th) says: ‘ The issue 
of domination has finally been drawn. Faced with that issue, 
Britain and France will defend themselves. The Munich era 
is finished; a new and more realistic realism must now 
teplace it.’ 

World Telegram (Match 18th) writes in the same vein: 
‘Now Mr. Chamberlain has told the Nazis to halt or to take 
the consequences. Those consequences, as sérious as they 
might be to the rest of the world, could hardly fail to be 
utterly disastrous to Adolf Hitler and his dupes, the German 
people.’ 

Unton oF SourH AFRICA 


Cape Argus (Match 16th) prints an article under the head- 
line. of ‘ Hitler’s Broken Promises,’ and says: ‘ The valiant 
little Czech people, now forcibly enslaved within the most 
ruthless tyranny that modern times have known, deserves all 
sympathy.’ 

The Star (Johannesburg) (Match 16th) writes : ‘ We must 
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recognise and face realities, and face them in the same spirit 
as in August, 1914, following the invasion of Belgium.’ 

The Star (Johannesburg) (March 18th), commenting on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, says: ‘Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
not merely for the Government and people of Great Britain 
but for all the peoples of the British Commonwealth and all 
nations who value peace but value freedom mote.’ 


CANADA 


The Globe and Mail (Toronto) (March 18th), discussing the 
question of Canadian support for the British Government, 
says: ‘Mr. Chamberlain left little doubt as to the crisis 
democracy faces. Canada turns to its Government. Where’ 
do we stand to-day ? Canadians individually have no doubt. 
When Britain calls for help the people will respond. ‘The 
anger of the British people is rising and may give rise to 
dramatic political developments.’ 

Toronto Telegram (Match 18th) writes: ‘In the plainest 
speaking heard from a democratic statesman since 1914, Mr, 
Chamberlain expressed the horror of humanity at Hitler’s 
conduct. He told the dictator that Britain would stand 


square across the path to conquest... .” 


New ZEALAND 


Auckland Star (Match 16th) contains the following 
passage: ‘ The cancelling of the trade mission seems a feeble 
gesture against the solid fact that Hitler is in Prague. The 
question must soon arise whether Britain can afford a leader 
whose miscalculations ate so costly. How much more must 
Britain spend to counter the advantages Hitler has gained for 
Germany in a single day ?’” 


POLAND 


Reactions to the events in the Polish Press have varied 
considerably according to party outlook. The deep shock 
produced in Poland by Germany’s coup de force may, however, 
be gauged by a comparison of two extracts from the 

Tllustrowany Kurjer Codzienny (Match 14th) saying: ‘ After 
the tragic experiences of the past year the Czechs failed to 
adapt themselves to the new situation. Another series of 
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mistakes was made in Prague rising from a mistaken app 
tion of the new conditions.’ 

Two days later, on March 16th, the same paper w ites 
‘ The fact of the annexation of an ethnically foreign St 
seems to indicate that Germany is from now on follow 
the path of imperialism and conquest. It is to be feared tk 
other annexations will follow which cannot be prevent 
except by a European war.’ 

Polska Zbrojna (Match 16th), the organ of the Polish Acad 
contains the following comment: ‘ This is an occupation of a 
purely military character, carried out according to, plang, 
-which were conceived long before, and there can be no 
question of a liberation of an oppressed German population,, 

Robotnik (Match 17th), the Socialist paper, writes: “We 
are optimistic about the future because the Polish mas 
workers and peasants, are ready to defend Polish liberty.’ 


[Owing to great pressure on our space we have been obliged te n 
postpone publication of Part 2 of ‘ Indian Constitutional Problems* 
by Professor Rushbrook Williams, which we hope to print in o r, 


May issue—Ed. NuNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER.] 
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